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The Oklahoma Historical Society was organized by a group 
of Oklahoma Territory newspaper men interested in the history 
of Oklahoma who assembled in Kingfisher, May 26, 1893. From 
the beginning the organization has experienced a steady growth. 
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JASPER SIPES 
1860-1941 


By Robert L. Williams 


Jasper Sipes, son of Lawson J. Sipes and his wife, Lucinda Sipes, 
nee Wright, was born in Batavia, Jefferson County, Iowa on June 30, 
1860. When he was a little more than a year old, the father with his 
family moved from this point to Virginia City, Montana, traveling 
overland in a covered wagon, a part of the way being in company with 
Jim Bridger, the noted guide and Indian fighter. The father engaged 
in mining and later in ranching; the son, whilst not attending the 
local schools, worked with the father, except during the Nez Perce 
Indian uprising when he joined volunteers in defense of the settlers. 

From Montana Jasper Sipes came to Western Kansas and _ be- 
came interested in farm lands and wheat raising in McPherson and 
Pratt Counties, and used a timber claim right in Stanton County, 
Kansas. He then came to Oklahoma Territory, and in the run on 
April 22, 1889 exercised a homestead right, selecting same in Okla- 
homa County about five miles east of Oklahoma City, now a part 
of what is known as the ‘‘Crutcho Farm’’ and owned by him at the 
time of his death. With the opening he maintained his residence 
on said homestead during the period necessary to secure title there- 
to. At the same time he carried on an established business in Okla- 
homa City, traveling thereto practically daily from his residence. 

In Kansas for some time he had been engaged in school and 
ehurch equipment and furniture business, which he reestablished 
and expanded in Oklahoma City. In 1915 he organized a wholesale 
outlet for distribution of state textbooks, which he continued until 
1937 when he retired, which was thereafter continued under the 
same corporate name though he had neither connection therewith 
nor interest therein. 

With no school houses in which to place furniture, no school 
boards to purchase same, and no pupils, for a time he carried his 
samples for display over the territory, aiding in the organization of 
school boards and planning to finance school buildings and equip 
them with everything from desks and wall maps to heating plants. 
He published copies of the first school laws enacted by the Oklahoma 
Territorial Legislature and distributed them at his own expense and 
equipped the first school building erected in Oklahoma City (Emer- 
son). His equipment was installed not only in the laboratories of 
the University of Oklahoma at its beginning but also in most of the 
other state school buildings. 
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which forms perhaps the only authentic educational history of 
Oklahoma Territory preserved during these early days. — He also 
published many educational pamphlets and school aids and spent 
a part of each year in travel; some of the most interesting trips 
being a tour through Europe, accompanied by his family, and to 
Alaska and through old Mexico, visiting the principal places of 
interest in that republic. 

He is survived by his wife of 701 NW Fourteenth Street, Okla- 
homa City, and two children: Dr. Glen J. Sipes of San Francisco, 
California and Gail J. Sipes, now Mrs. Curtis Wright, Berkeley, 
California. A fine citizen, and devoted husband, father, and friend 
has passed from us, except in appreciative memory. 
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GENERAL WILLIAM BABCOCK HAZEN 
by 
Carolyn Thomas Foreman. 

Few army officers gave more varied and valuable service to 
Oklahoma than William Babcock Hazen, and yet there is no marker 
in the state to honor his memory. This early day hero, born in 
West Hartford, Vermont, September 27, 1830, the son of Stillman 
and Sophrona Fenno Hazen, was reared in Hiram, Ohio, where 
he met and became the friend of James A. Garfield, then president 
of Hiram Eclectic Institute. At the age of twenty-one Hazen re- 
ceived an appointment to the Military Academy at West Point, 
from which he was graduated July 1, 1855, and assigned to the 
Fourth Infantry as a brevet second lieutenant. 

The young officer was soon on his way west to duty at Fort 
Reading, Shasta County, California, before going to Fort Lane in 
southwestern Oregon, where he was engaged in skirmishes at 
Applegate Creek on January 3, 1856, and at Big Kanyon the twelfth 
of February. Hazen conducted the Rogue River Indians to the 
Grande Ronde Reservation that same year, and also saw service 
at Fort Yamhill, Oregon, in 1856-1857,1 where he was acting as- 
sistant quartermaster of the post. 

Lieut. Ed. Underwood of the Fourth Infantry wrote from Fort 
Lane January 8, 1856, to Capt. A. J. Smith, commandant of the 
post: “‘In compliance with Post Order No. 1, dated Jan. 1, 1856, 
I left the post on the 2d instant, with thirty-five men of Company 
D, Fourth Infantry in charge of the mountain howitzer, and pro- 
ceeded to a point near Star Gulch on Applegate Creek, where the 
Indians were reported to be strongly fortified... . 

“‘T found the Indians occupying three heavy log-houses and 
apparently secure in their position. .. After having selected a 


1 George W. Cullum, Biographical Register of the Officers and Graduates of the 
U. S. Military Academy at West Point, N. Y.. New York, 1868, vol. 2, pp. 413-415; 
Major-General Hazen on His Post of Duty in the Great American Desert, Reviewed 
by an Ex-Surveyor-General [John Osborne Sargent], New York, 1874, p. 15. 
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position for the howitzer I put it in charge of Lieutenant Hazen, 
who immediately opened fire .. .”’ and threw two shells through 
the roof of one of the houses.” 

Lieutenant Hazen was relieved from this post by Lieutenant 
Philip H. Sheridan who was ordered to take station with a de- 
tachment of dragoons on the Grande Ronde Reservation in Yam- 
hill County, Oregon. Sheridan departed for this station April 21 
by way of Portland and Oregon City, and arrived at Hazen’s camp 
four days later. The post was located in the Coast Range Moun- 
tains, and, as it was to be permanent, Hazen had begun buildings 
to shelter his command; Sheridan continued the work according 


_to plans laid out by Hazen,? who had left to join his regiment in 


Texas April 20, 1857.4 

' Hazen was on leave of absence and awaiting orders from 
‘April to December, 1857. The next year he was still on frontier 
duty conducting recruits to Texas, where his headquarters were at 
Fort Davis, in Jeff Davis County, when he was not scouting against 
the Apaches. Hazen, with a command of two non-commissioned 
officers and twenty-eight privates of the Eighth Infantry, followed 
a party of Apaches on a march of 220 miles over a country desti- 
tute of water and grass, and finally came upon their ranch of fif- 
teen lodges; in the fight which ensued at Guadeloupe Mountain 
on June 14, 1858, one Indian was killed, one was captured, while 
thirty horses and mules, which the Indians had driven off from 
Fort Davis, were recovered. 

The year 1859 was an active period for Lieutenant Hazen, as 
he was engaged in scouting much of the time; on May 16, with 
one non-commissioned officer, nine privates, a guide and four citi- 
zens of Uvalde, Texas, all well mounted, the officer left Fort Inge, 
over a difficult trail, in pursuit of a party of Kickapoos who had 
stolen some horses. On the fourth day of the scout, Hazen at- 
tacked eight or ten Indians, killing four, while the remainder 
were severely wounded; property of the Indians captured included 
seven horses. Another fight occurred with the Kickapoos on Oc- 
tober 5, in which Hazen participated. 

On October 30, 1859, with seven enlisted men and one non- 
commissioned officer, Hazen went in pursuit, from Fort Inge, of 
some Comanches who had killed two citizens near Sabinal. The 
trail was followed until November 3, when the soldiers discovered 
an Indian camp on the headwaters of the Llano. In the charge 
which followed four of the Comanches were killed and three others 
killed or wounded. Lieutenant Hazen was severely wounded; a 
ball passed through his left hand, fracturing the bone of his ring 
finger; it then entered the right side of his chest between the 


2 General W. B. Hazen, A Narrative of Military Service, Boston, 1885, Appendix, 


8 Personal Memoirs of P. H. Sheridan, New York, 1888, vol. 1, pp. 91-2. 
4 Rodney Glisan, Journal of Army Life, San Francisco, 1874, p. 381. 
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fifth and sixth ribs. The courageous young officer remained on 
the field for four days before he was placed upon a horse, and 
after two days travel he arrived back at Fort Inge. The ball was 
not extracted and, still sufferimg, Hazen was sent to San Antonio 
and given sick leave. While in that city a public meeting was 
held where resolutions of approval were passed praising the of- 
ficer and a sword was presented him to show the gratitude of the 
citizens of the state.® ; ; 

When the Civil War started Hazen was assistant instructor 
of infantry tactics at the Military Academy, and he was retained 
there until September 18, 1861. Promotion came fast to him dur- 
ing that year; in April he became a first lieutenant, a captain on 
May 14. He recruited the Forty-first Ohio Infantry a regiment 
of volunteers, at Cleveland, Ohio, and became its colonel on Oc- 
tober 29. He defended the Ohio frontier and took part in opera- 
tions in Kentucky. He took command of a brigade on January 
6, 1862, and served with distinction at the Battle of Shiloh, or 
Pittsburg Landing, as it was called by the Confederates, on April 
6-7, 1862; he was in the siege of Corinth April 29 to June 5 of 
that year. In the battle of Stone’s River, October 12, 1862, he 
protected the left wing of the army from being turned by simul- 
taneous assaults in front and flank. In the operations resulting 
in the battle of Chickamauga Hazen commanded a brigade, and 
at Missionary Ridge he captured eighteen pieces of artillery. 

In the siege of Chattanooga General ‘‘Hazen, in command 
of the men manning the pontoons, floated out from Chattanooga 
Sta wACGMA ae. 

“‘The most delicate part of this bold maneuver was given to 
General Hazen, who commanded eighteen hundred men. It was 
their part to float the sixty pontoons down the swift stream for 
nine miles, in sight of the watch fires of the Confederate picket- 
line that were burning at the edge of the water. Their only exer- 
tion was to steer close into the shadow of the bank opposite that 
occupied by the enemy. This daring undertaking was eminently 
successful. Hazen and his men reached Brown’s Ferry at 5 A. M., 
and the brainy and gallant young officer led the attacking party 
that surprised and captured a picket holding a knob immediately 
above the ferry.’’ General Hazen marched with Sherman from 
Atlanta to the sea, and later north through Columbia. In all, he 
participated in thirteen campaigns. He became a brigadier of 
volunteers November 29, 1862; a major general two years later.® 


5 Cullum, op. cit., vol. 2, pp. 413-15; Hazen, op. cit., pp. 430-36. Hazen was 
brevetted for gallantry in the two Texas engagements. 

_ 8 Dictionary of American Biography, vol. 8, p. 478; Francis B. Heitman, His- 
torical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, Washington, 1903, vol. 1, 
p. 517; ibid., vol. 2, p. 24; Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography, New York, 
1888, vol. 8, pp. 150-51; Adjutant General’s Office, H. 282. C. B. 1866; Donn Piatt, 


nies Para 2 Thomas, A Critical Biography, Cincinnati, 1893, pp. 374, 382, 
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Hazen was recommended as a brigadier general by Gen. W. S. 
Rosecrans in his report of the Stone River campaign. He was **spe- 
cially mentioned for courage and skill in handling his troops, and 
for maintaining an important position’? at that time; his brigade 
“nobly vindicated their courage.’’? He was brevetted after the 
battle of Chickamauga, the battle of Chattanooga, in the capture 
of Atlanta, after his capture of Fort McAllister, and on March 13, 
1865, he became a major general by brevet.® 

In August, 1864, Hazen had been appointed to command the 
Second Division in Sherman’s well-trained corps; he was divided 
between admiration for its fighting abilities and despair because 
of its intense democracy. He ordered the soldiers to abandon 
“‘their vicious and almost mutinous habit, if rations were late of 
calling ‘‘Hard-tack,’’ to general officers’? who chanced to ride near 
them. He tried in vain to teach the men to have their hair cut 
so that they would not look like frontier Leather Stockings.® 

General Sherman had made a complete investigation of the City 
of Savannah by December 12 and his way to the shore was barred 
only by Fort McAllister. The men of Hazen’s division were the 
first to reach the Savannah River, from where they could see the 
smoke of the Federal gunboats and transports which were bring- 
ing much-needed supplies of food. But between the troops and 
the provisions were the earthworks of Fort McAllister, so it was 
necessary to capture that point before the lean and hungry men 
could be fed. General Sherman asked Hazen: ‘‘Can your boys 
take those works?’’ The answer was that they were obliged to 
do so.1® 

Gen. O. O. Howard, after consulting with Sherman, directed 
General Hazen’s second division of the Fifteenth Corps to cross 
the Ogeechee River by the King’s Bridge, and march rapidly down 
the south bank of the stream against Fort McAllister; Sherman 
calculated that the place was strong on the sea side, but weak 
on the land side. 

Hazen’s advance, under Col. Wells S. Jones, arrived at a point 
only half a mile from the fort early in the afternoon, but it was 
five o’clock before the force was sufficiently large to make an 
assault. General Sherman and General Howard rode down the 
north side of the river to watch the fight; as the sun began to 
sink with no sign of an attack, Sherman signalled impatiently for 
Hazen to hurry; the General replied that he was about prepared, 
and his troops moved from the woods, ‘‘the lines dressed as on 
parade, with colors flying’’ bore down on the fort, which was 


7 War of the Rebellion Official Records, Series I, vol XX, Part 1, Reports, 


Washington, 1887, pp. 198, 202, 265. : . 
8 ed. op. cit., val 1, p. 517; Harper’s Encyclopaedia of United States His- 
tory, New York, 1902, vol. 4, p. 368. 
a Lloyd Lewis, Sherman Fighting Prophet, New York, 1932, Pp. 347-48. 
10 Robert S. Lanier (ed.), The Photographic History of the Civil War, New York, 


1911, vol. 1, p. 80. 
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strongly fortified with palisades, abatis and ditches ; streams and 
marshes covered its flanks. The Federals were immediately en- 
veloped in dense clouds of smoke from the guns im the fort, but 
in a short time the parapets were blue with Hazen’s men. In 
fifteen minutes the fight was over, the garrison captured and the 
Stars and Stripes were unfurled on December 13, 1864.4 

General Hazen reported the capture of twenty-four pieces of 
ordnance, with their equipment, forty tons of ammunition, with 
the small arms of the command, and a month’s supply of food.” 
In the grand review of the Federal army in Washington on May 
24, 1865, General Hazen marched at the head of the Fifteenth 
Corps of the Army of the Tennessee.1? 

In 1865 conditions on the Great Plains had become so dis- 
turbed by the turbulent state of the Indians that congress sent a 
committee to make an investigation; as a result a ‘“‘piece com- 
mission’’ was selected to visit all of the western tribes to make 
new treaties and distribute food supplies and blankets among them. 
Gen. William T. Sherman was provided, by an act of Congress, 
with ample funds to be used for the Indians. The Great Plains 
area was divided by Sherman into two districts, with Brigadier 
General W. S. Harney in charge of the northern portion, and Brevet 
Brigadier General Hazen of the southern. These officers were 
furnished with liberal sums to carry on the work.*+ 

The Indians in the southwestern part of Indian Territory made 
frequent raids into Texas to steal horses and mules, and they 
sometimes committed shocking depredations; this was especially 
the case of the Kiowas and Comanches, ‘‘who were probably the 
worst Indians east of the Rocky Mountains.’’!® 

According to Hazen’s record he was stationed in Washington 
for a time after the Civil War, organized a regiment at Jefferson 
Barracks, and on July 28, 1866, became colonel of the Thirty-eighth 
Infantry. 

_ Under orders from General Sherman the newly appointed In- 
dian superintendent attended the Medicine Lodge peace commis- 
sion. He was directed to use his influence to bring about the re- 
moval of the plains Indians to the area which became Oklahoma. 
Sheridan and Hazen prevailed upon the Kiowas, Apaches and a 
small band of Comanches at Medicine Lodge to go to Fort Cobb, 
where they: would be away from danger in ease of difficulties with 


11 B. H. Lidddell Hart, Sherman: Soldier, Realist, American, New York, 1929, p. 
343; W. Fletcher Johnson, Life of Wm. Tecumseh Sherman, Chicago, 1891, p. 300; 
The Photographic History of the Civil War, vol. 3, p. 231. 

12 Ibid., pp. 235-36. 

sy re of American Biography. 

arl Coke Rister, Border Captives the Traffic in Pris by South i 
he 1835-1875, Norman, 1940, pp. 135-36. ae ee 
5 Lawrie Tatum, Our Red Brothers and the P Poli i 
S. Grant, Philadelphia, 1899, p. 25. oe OS ae 
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the soldiers. There were no troops to escort General Hazen when 
he was ready to leave for Fort Cobb and it was necessary for 
him to make a long journey by way of Forts Gibson and Arbuckle. 
He reached Fort Cobb November 8, 1868, where he found 1700 
Indians congregated. There were also present two troops of the 
Tenth Cavalry under Lieut. J. T. Lee. Hazen faced a tremendous 
problem in feeding these Indians as well as others who began to 
arrive.’ 


The sympathetic attitude of General Hazen, and his under- 
standing of their affairs, drew the Indians to him. Some of the 
older chiefs had become interested in the plans he explained that 
the government was making for their safety. ‘‘Relations between 


the Indians and Whites would not have been go strained if the 


other soldier chiefs understood the red men as well as did most 
of the agents the Great White Father had sent out to deal with 
them such as Hazen, Leavenworth, Wynkoop.’”” 


Pursuant to the treaty of 1866, two commissioners were ap- 
pointed on July 21, 1869, to make a list of the Creeks who had 
remained loyal to the United States government during the Civil 
War; these men were General Hazen and Capt. Francis Almon 
Field,18 who also made an inventory of property lost by them and 
valued it for the commissioner of Indian affairs. The Indians had 
presented a claim for $5,000,000 worth of property, but the award 
of the army officers amounted to $1,800,000 in round numbers. 
This sum was never challenged and was never debated; the award 
was approved by the commissioner of Indian affairs, and on Sep- 
tember 5, 1870, the Secretary of the Interior concurred to the ex- 
tent of $100,000.19 

On October 1, 1868, from the Wichita Agency, Indian Agent 
Henry Shanklin wrote to Col. L. N. Robinson, superintendent of 
Indian affairs at the Creek Agency, that he was anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of General Hazen, as he hoped to prevail upon him 


16 Grant Foreman, A History of Oklahoma, Norman, 1942, p. 159; Capt. W. S. 
Nye, Carbine and Lance, the Story of Old Fort Sill, Norman, 1937, pp. 71-2. 

17 Charles J. Brill, Conquest of the Southern Plains, Oklahoma City, 1938, pp. 
133-34, 188, 190-91. 

18 Francis Almon Field, who was born in Ohio, served as a private and first 
sergeant in the Eighth Infantry from 1859 to May, 1862, when he was appointed a 
second lieutenant in the Eleventh Infantry; the next year he was advanced a grade, 
and on December 5, 1863, became regimental adjutant; he reached his captaincy in 
1868. Captain Field was brevetted for gallant and meritorious service at the Battle 
of Gettysburg and was honorably discharged, at his own request, October 1, 1870. 
He died August 4, 1900. 

19 Senate Document No. 420, Fifty-seventh Congress, First session; Angie Debo, 
The Road to Disappearance, Norman, 1941, 189. After thirty-seven years, in a 
message to the National Council, in extraordinary session, on May 19, 1903, Pleasant 
Porter, Principal Chief of the Muskogee Nation, addressed the Honorable House of 
Kings and Warriors regarding the fulfilling of treaty stipulations with the various 
Indian tribes and calling attention to an appropriation of $600,000 to pay the Loyal 
Creek claints. 
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to include the Wichitas in the order issued by General Sherman 
relative to feeding wild Indians, and thus prevent much suffer- 
ing, Shanklin said that it was unfortunate for the Wichitas that 
the former agent of the Kiowas and Comanches had located his 
charges in the immediate neighborhood of the Wichita village, 
bringing into their midst four or five thousand of the ‘very worst 
plains Indians—-some of whom had never before visited an Agency. 
...? They almost ruined the crops of corn and beans planted 
by the Wichitas, broke down fences, and turned herds of ponies 
into their fields. He recommended that the government affiliate 
them with a more advanced tribe.”° 

Gov. Samuel J. Crawford of Kansas considered the work of 
the Peace Commission in trying to induce the Indians to return 
to their reservations in the Indian Territory was a failure. The 
redskins ‘‘wanted more scalps, horses, mules, and other valuables 

...and having been supplied with arms, ammunition, provisions, 

clothing and war paint by the Government and the Indian traders, 
they were now ready for the Warpath.’”+ 

General Hazen discovered that the Indians had been trifling 
with him when they appeared at Fort Cobb in full dress and ready 
for an autumn campaign. He notified General Sheridan, who tele- 
graphed Governor Crawford from Fort Hays on October 8, 1868: 
‘‘Gen. Hazen has informed me that the friendly overtures which 
were made to the Kiowas and Comanches at Larned on the nine- 
teenth and twentieth of September, 1868, have failed to secure 
peace with them, or removal to their reservations; and I am au- 
thorized to muster in one regiment of cavalry from your State 
for a period of six months...’’ Governor Crawford, who had been 
expecting this development, stated that people who were familiar 
with the character and habits of the wild tribes knew that the 
young Comanches and Kiowas had been with the Cheyennes, Ara- 
pahoes, and Apaches on the war path ever since they had drawn 
their arms and ammunition from the government in August. 


“‘General Hazen should have known it, but he was good-natured, 
easy victim for the treacherous Indians.’’ Within three days after 
the Indians received their arms at Larned they were on the Smoky 
Hill and along the Kansas Pacific Railroad robbing, murdering 

and scalping the white people. On the fourteenth of August they 
attacked settlements in the Saline, Solomon and Republican val- 
leys, leaving a trail of blood and smoking ruins. Hazen should 
have been convinced that they could not be trusted, but he still 
had faith in them. After two months of fighting, the red savages 
ran out of ammunition and returned to Fort Larned with the 
scalps of their victims hanging to their belts. They asked for 
‘‘more ammunition with which to kill game for food while en route 


20 Oklahoma Historical Society, Indian Archives. Kiowa i 
A Y agent’s reports. 
21 Samuel J. Crawford, Kansas in the Sixties, Chicago, 1911, p. 317. 
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to their reservations.’’ Again they were supplied, and again they 
ee the war-path. Hence General Hazen’s dispatch to Sher- 
idan. 

Crawford resigned as governor on November 4, 1868, and the 
Same day became colonel of the Nineteenth Kansas Cavalry; the 
regiment left Topeka for Camp Supply the next day, and crossed 
the Arkansas River on November 14. ‘‘It was a bold dash into 
the wilderness with a regiment of one thousand officers and men, 
at the approach of winter.’’ Part of the regiment was left in a 
camp on the Cimarron River, while the remainder pushed on, ar- 
riving at Supply on November 26.28 


People in the East were incensed when the report of the peace 
commission became public, and a meeting was held at Cooper In- 
stitute in New York on July 14, 1868, to protest the corruption — 
in Indian affairs. General Hazen, from his post at Fort Cobb, on 
November 10, 1868, wrote to Peter Cooper, who was deeply inter- 
ested in the improvement of the condition of the red men. Hazen 
related that there were eight or ten thousand Kiowas, Comanches, 
and other wild tribes gathering around him in order for him to 
feed and settle them on reservations, ‘‘where the evils so loudly 
condemned in the East could no longer exist, and where they would 
be self-supporting from the cultivation of the soil.”’ He urged 
Cooper to delegate a member of the New York Indian Commission 
to spend the winter as his guest, where he could study the condi- 
tion of the Indians at first hand. He also begged that mission- 
aries, house-builders, farmers and cattle-raisers be sent to help the 
Indians fit themselves for the life the government desired them 
to adopt.*4 

Vincent Colyer was chosen by the Indian Commission to ac- 
cept General Hazen’s invitation; he served without salary, and the 
commission subscribed the necessary funds to defray his expenses. 
General Grant issued an order for his escort and transportation, 
and he departed on his journey in the middle of February, 1869. 
Colyer traveled by way of Fort Leavenworth and while in Kansas 
was greeted with some ‘‘very loud curses’’ by a Kansas official 
as an ‘‘Indian peace commissioner.’’ He arrived at the Wichita 
Agency, Indian Territory, on March 29, 1869, having traveled from 
Fort Arbuckle, which he described as ‘‘the most desolate and by 
far the most interesting of any I had traveled over. The wild 
character of the scenery, so barren, and, in a large part, so en- 
tirely uninhabited; the quality of game, wild ducks, geese, plover, 
quail, prairie chickens, swans, antelope, deer, &c., constantly in 
sight, made it particularly exciting. 


22 Ibid., pp. 318-19. 

23 [bid., pp. 20-23. For a thrilling account of the march of the Nineteenth 
Kansas Cavalry see Transactions of the Kansas State Historical Society, Topeka, 
1900, vol. 6, pp. 38-40. 

24 Foreman, op. cit., p. 162. 
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‘“The wolves were very bold, being frequently within musket 
range and surrounding our lonely camp at night with their watch- 
ful cries. . . . General Hazen kindly prepared a tent, with fire- 
place, bed, &., for my comfort, and Major General Grierson, who 
commands the military of this department, (General Hazen’s duties 
being really only those of Indian agent, &e.,), received me, as did 
all the other army officers, most-cordially.”’ 

Colyer described the many uncivilized and warlike Cheyennes, 
'‘Arapahoes, Kiowas, Comanches, Apaches, and affiliated bands who 
were encamped about his tent; some of the women and men were 
half naked; others wore blankets and buffalo robes and carried 
revolvers, carbines or bows and arrows. Almost all were mounted 
on ponies and appeared awkward when dismounted. Colyer 
thought them the finest riders in the world, and when they rode, 
garbed in bright blankets, they presented a most picturesque sight. 
The children were bright and intelligent looking. 

While General Hazan and Colyer were at dinner, three mem- 
bers of the Cheyenne tribe appeared at the officer’s tent door; 
they were the first to arrive since the attack of General Custer 
at Washita. General Hazen was delighted to see them and they 
proved to be the advance party of a band of six hundred to arrive 
in a day or two. These men were over six feet tall, wiry and 
tough in build, grave and dignified in manner. 


The Indian chiefs, Little Big-Mouth, Roman Nose, Old Storm 
and Yellow Bear, arrived on April 5, 1869, with six hundred of 
their Arapahoes, who were prepared to go to their new reserva- 
tion north of the Cimarron River. Colyer, at the suggestion of 
Hazen, talked with the principal chief, Roman Nose; he told the 
Indian that the president would favor all efforts to civilize the 
Indians and asked if the Arapahoes would like to learn to read 
and write, plow fields, plant corn, and live in cabins. The chief 
replied that his people desired to follow the face of the white man 
and learn his ways; they would weleome teachers and treat them 
as brothers. 


General Hazen, Col. Albert Gallatin Boone and Colyer visited 
the farms of the agency, selected a place for the mission school 


and set the plows to work. The farms occupied a beautiful pla- | 


teau of about 200 acres of rich bottom land, surrounded by Cache 
Creek and one of its branches. On April 7 Colyer visited the 
agency of the affiliated bands; these people numbered about 700 
and were the remnants of the important Wichitas, Kechies, Cad- 
does, Wacoes, among others. Their agency was twenty-two miles 
north of Camp Wichita in the beautiful and fertile Eureka Valley. 
The party was made up of General Hazen, Colonel Boone, Jones as 
iterpreter, Colyer and Captain Gray, and the night was passed in 
the ambulance of the General. 
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The Indians arrived in small groups; they were gay in bright 
colors and shining ornaments and all were mounted, After the 
_ tribes had all arrived the goods were given to them in separate 
lots, the transaction being witnessed by Captain Gray, as was re- 
quired by law, to vouch for the correctness of the issue; Philip 
McCusky, the interpreter, informed General Hazen that the chiefs 
wished to speak with him and Mr. Colyer, and they asked Hazen 
to make the first talk. 

The General informed them that the goods he had brought 
were not part of their regular annuity, but were given to them 
because they were peaceful and industrious. He had brought plows 
and garden seed for them, employed farmers to teach them, and 
said he would continue to keep watch over their interests. After 
speeches by Agent Boone and Colyer, Good Buffalo, chief of the 
Wacoes, said he was glad to see their faces, that the Great Spirit 
had made the white man wiser than the Indian and told him to 
guide the red people and show them the way; the land about them 
had belonged to their fathers; the bones of his people were in 
the ground where the post was built. The chief of the Caddoes 
ealled attention to their poverty to Colyer, who promised to re- 
port the matter to the Great Father at Washington. 

After the talk the squaws distributed the goods to the other 
women and children who sat in a circle. When the white men 
left the agency they went to the Wichita village; the eastern 
visitor was intrigued by the fine grass houses, neat fences, well 
cultivated fields and melon patches.?® 

Hazen faced the stupendous task of settling the Comanches, 
Kiowas, Caddoes and Witchitas, as well as the Cheyennes and 
‘Arapahoes, lately driven from their homes far in the west, and 
training them to an entirely new way of life; in this he showed 
himself a great executive, and Oklahoma reached a state of civili- 
zation years sooner than it would have without his peace efforts. 

On the North Fork of the Canadian River was the newly built 
Camp Supply, and in the autumn of 1868 several columns of troops 
advanced from Fort Lyon, Colorado, from New Mexico, and from 
Fort Hays, Kansas; from the last named place the Fifth Cavalry 
was led by Major General George A. Custer. The peaceful and 
friendly Kiowas had congregated at Fort Cobb, by order of Hazen, 
for rations and also for protection from hostile Indians, whom 
the officer had commanded to stay away; Black Kettle, however, 
went to Fort Cobb towards the end of November, but Hazen would 
not receive him and he was ordered from the post. Hazen pre- 
vented Custer from destroying the friendly Kiowa and the latter 
officer was most critical of the peace policies of Indian agents 
in his book, Life on the Plains; he did not spare Hazen, who is- 


25 Report commissioner Indian affairs, 1869, pp. 70, 81-86. 
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sued a pamphlet containing a statement in defense of his record 
while a special Indian agent.”° 

From Fort Cobb, December 16, 1868, General Hazen wrote: 
‘““To the Officer Commanding Troops in the Field: Indians have 
just brought in word that our troops have reached the Washita 
some twenty miles above here. I send this to say that all camps 
this side of the point reported to have been reached are friendly, 
and have not been on the warpath this season. If this reaches 
you, it would be well to communicate with Satanta or Black Eagle, 
chiefs of the Kiowas, near where you are, who will readily inform 
you of the position of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, also of my 
camp.’’2" 

‘Galling Fort Cobb ‘‘a hell of a place,’’ General Sheridan or. 
dered Colonel Grierson to make a reconnaissance of a camp he 
had occupied at Medicine Bluff, as he wished a full report on it 
as a site to replace Fort Cobb and Fort Arbuckle. Grierson’s party 
consisted of Colonel Hazen, Col. James W. Forsyth, Capt. John 
Walter Clous of the Thirty-eighth Infantry, Lieut. Samuel Lippin- 
cott Woodward, Adjutant of the Tenth Cavalry, and Mr. De B. 
Randolph Keim, a newspaper man. They left Cobb December 28, 
1868, with an escort of forty men of the Tenth Cavalry, and 
rode down the north bank of the Washita; they crossed the river 
and the next day arrived at Medicine Bluff with Mount Scott eight 
miles away. 

A week later Hazen and Maj. Meredith Helm Kidd of the 
Tenth, with Keim, Philip McCusker an interpreter, and a Comanche 
Indian guide, set out to explore the Wichita Mountains and to 
make an ascent of Mount Scott; they had an exciting time, as 
they lost their horses and were compelled to return to camp in a 
pouring rain. The horses were found by the guide the next morn- 
ing. The prominent peaks of the Wichitas were used by the In- 
dians for signalling. While the party was on the top of the moun- 
tain Hazen and Keim set fire to the dry grass and cedar branches 
they gathered, and in a short time the entire summit was ablaze, 
to the great alarm of the savages for miles. 

In February, Hazen, Lieut. Col. Joseph Crain Audenried, aide 
de camp to General Sherman, and Keim set out with an Indian 
guide, an orderly and a camping outfit for an elk hunt. They 
made camp near Mount Sheridan, which they ascended.28 
In January, 1869, General Hazen removed his ageney to the 
ost called ‘‘Camp Washita,’’ which had been selected by 
jamin H. Grierson. The name of the garrison was changed 


{azen, Some Corrections of “Life on the Plains,” St. Paul, Minn., 1874; 
Forty-first Congress, Second Session, House Executive Document No. 240, “Diffi- 
culties with Indian\.Tribes,” pp. 146-49; The Chronicles of Oklahoma, December, 1925, 
p. 295ff; Frederick Ik, Paxon, History of the American Frontier, Boston, 1924, p. 507. 
27 Brill, op. cit., pyp. 199, 201-03. 
_ *8De B. Randolph \Keim, Sheridan’s Troopers on the Borders: A Winter Cam- 
paign on the Plains, Phi‘ladelphia, 1885, pp. 231-32, 257-58. 
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in July to Fort Sill, On March 15, 1869, Hazen was transferred 
to the Sixth Infantry as colonel of that regiment. From ‘‘Head- 
quarters Southern Indian District Medicine Bluff Creek, Indian 
Territory,’’ on March 31, 1869, Hazen advertised for proposals to 
furnish supplies for the Comanche, Kiowa, Apache, Arapahoe, Chey- 
enne, Caddo, Wichita, and affiliated bands of Indians for six 
months, commencing June 1, 1869. Bids were to be received at 
his post until May 10, when they would be opened and the con- 
tracts awarded. 

“The following are about the amounts that will be required 
daily, viz: 10,000 pounds of Beef, 5,000 pounds of Flour, Corn 
Meal, or Corn, 200 pounds Brown Sugar, 100 pounds of Coffee, 
100 pounds Salt, 100 pounds Soap.’ By previous agreement with 
the Indians General Hazen issued an order April 12, 1869, from 
Camp Wichita that farmers of the different tribes were to have 
one-fourth instead of one-tenth of the crops they raised.2° From 
Camp Wichita, June 20, 1869, Colonel Hazen notified Gen. J. D. 
Cox, Secretary of the Interior, that he had issued bids for furnish- 
ing Indian food, but had awarded contracts only for beef, ‘‘which 
I get for 2 89/100 ¢ pr. lb. while to C. S. pays 434 e.”’ 

Lawrie Tatum was living on a farm in Iowa when he read of 
his appointment as agent for the Kiowas, Comanches, Wichitas and 
affiliated bands, all located in the southwestern section of Indian 
Territory. He was soon notified of his appointment officially and 
directed to meet General Hazen at Junction City, Kansas, on May 
20, 1869, in order for the officer to escort him to his agency. He 
took with him his friend James G. Southwick, who was to serve 
in some capacity at the agency. In the then small village of Junc- 
tion City these two good friends met General Hazen, who conveyed 
them in his ambulance, drawn by four mules, in a southerly di- 
rection for about 350 miles; they slept in a tent, and Tatum wrote 
that they did not see a house from Junction City to where Wichita 
is now located; there they saw several grass lodges that had been 
built by the Wichitas during the Civil War, and two or three 
stockade houses. No other buildings were seen until the party 
reached Fort Sill. General Hazen had ordered the construction 
for the agency of an adobe house three or four miles from the fort. 

The General had several small tracts plowed and employed a 
man to show the Indians how to plant and cultivate the crops. 
The women drove stakes in the ground around the plowed areas 
and tied small poles to them with pieces of bark in an attempt 
to keep their ponies from the corn, melons and pumpkins, but 
the ‘‘squaw fences’’ were too frail to last until the corn was 
gathered and the ponies had to be watched to keep them out of 
the fields. 


~  29Hall of Records, Fort Myer, Va. Proposals appeared in Daily Washington 
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Agent Tatum assumed charge of the agency July 1, 1869; there 
were 2,500 Comanches, 1,900 Kiowas, 500 Apaches and 1,200 of 
the Wichita and affiliated bands. General Hazen had two hun- 
dred acres in the Washita valley plowed for the use of thirty 
Delaware Indians in Tatum’s agency.*! ; 

While the Quaker, Thomas C. Battey, was teaching among the 
Kiowas he was informed by Stumbling Bear, a chief of that tribe, 
that he had killed and scalped five men, and Kicking Bird seven, 
while General Hazen was their agent.” 

From Fort Scott, Kansas, on August 21, 1869, General Hazen 
wrote Agent Tatum: ‘‘I now have military command of the coun- 
try occupied by the Indians of your Agency, and will be glad to 
give you aid in farthering your work. I had believed that it might 
be necessary to remove certain persons out of the Indian country 
from a disposition I have expected to see manifested of opposition 
to the new Indian policy. I wish you would write me freely in 
case you observe causes of irritation that can and ought to be 
abated. Be pleased to write me . . . what has been authorized by 
Commissioner Parker ... as I have some money to apply for the 
benefit of your people when it is best known how to do so.’’%8 

General Hazen was on special service in the Indian Territory 
with the Sixth Infantry and as superintendent of Indian Affairs 
for the Southern Superintendency until September 2, 1869; he 
commanded the District of Lower Arkansas to December 9, 1869. 

Hazen wrote from New York City, April 2, 1870, to the Rev. 
Enoch Hoag, superintendent of Indian Affairs, at Lawrence, Kan- 
sas, that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, on February 26, had 
asked him to take preliminary steps to establish a permanent 
reservation for the Wichitas and affiliated bands. He had directed 
Lieutenant Jocelyn, who assisted him in Indian work, to go to Fort 
Sill to confer with Agent Tatum and try to learn the wishes of 
the Indians; to see where best to locate the reservation, reporting 
fully to him. 

In a consultation upon the subject of the Wichitas with Com- 


missioner Parker, he had promised Hazen to appoint for them a’ 


sub-agent and furnish them with about $5,000 a quarter. General 
Hazen thought if that sum were judiciously applied it would soon 
set the tribe in a way to manage alone. Hoag was asked to name 
a suitable person for sub-agent from among the Friends—a practi- 
cal and conscientious man who would be free to manage his trust 
in the way that seemed best to him, because he was not to be 
bound by treaty stipulations; his salary would be about $1200.00 
a year.34 In April, 1870, Hazen was reported in Baxter en route 


s nes op. cit., pp. 25-7, 55. 
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to Fort Gibson. ‘‘His Department, that of the Lower Arkansas, 
has broken up, and he appointed Superintendent of various Indian 
tribes in the nation . . . his policy of treating them has been gen- 
erally successful.’’*> Hazen had sent his final report to General 
Sherman from Camp Wichita on June 30, 1869.36 

On August 29, 1870, General Hazen was granted leave of ab- 
sence for the purpose of going abroad as military observer with 
the German army during the Franco-Prussian War. General Sheri- 
dan, in his Personal Memoirs, wrote, on September 22, 1870: ‘‘We 
arrived at Versailles about 7 o’clock that evening and settled our- 
selves in the Hotel Resevoir ... This American circle was en- 
larged a few days later by the arrival of Gen. Wm. B. Hazen, of 
our army, Gen. Ambrose E. Burnside and Mr. Paul Forbes.’’ At 
Brussels, September 22, 1870, Hazen was given permission to join 
the German armies by Lord Chancellor Count Bismarck.?7 Hazen’s 
leave expired January 20, 1871, and he took command at Fort Gib- 
son ten days later.*8 

Several railroads were racing to be the first to construct a 
line across the northern boundary of Indian Territory in a south- 
ern direction, and Levi Parsons, president of the Missouri, Kansas 
and Texas Railway Company telegraphed the Secretary of the In- 
terior on June 8, 1870, that his line had arrived at the border with 
a completed road two days previously; General Hazen and Enoch 
Hoag were appointed commissioners to investigate this claim, found 
it to be true and so reported to Secretary Cox on June 13, since 
no other road was nearer than sixteen miles of the line.*®? On 
June 21, 1871, Hazen, then colonel of the Sixth Infantry and com- 
mandant at Fort Gibson, wrote to Fort Leavenworth in regard to 
straightening the road from his post to Fort Sill. ‘‘The main points 
were to improve the road between this point and Fort Davis, a 
point about six miles from here, where the railroad company in- 
tend to establish their depot.’’4° 

The coming of the Missouri, Kansas and Texas Railway brought 
hordes of gamblers, whiskey sellers and thieves to the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and at the time when the road reached Gibson Station and 
troops were most needed, General Pope ordered Fort Gibson aban- 
doned; on September 25, 1871, the four companies of the Sixth In- 
fantry left the post for Fort Hays, and General Hazen formally 
evacuated the fort five days later.*! 


35 The Commonwealth, Topeka, April 30, 1870, p. 2, col. 3, from Baxter Sentinel. 

36 Report commissioner Indian affairs, 1869, pp. 388-96. 

37 B’y’t Maj.-Gen’l W. B. Hazen, U.S.A. Colonel Sixth Infantry, The School 
and the Army in Germany and France, with a Diary of Siege Life at Versailles, 
New York, 1872, pp. lv, 9. The introduction of this work was dated Fort Hays, Kans. 
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General Hazen married Miss Mildred McLean, the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Washington McLean of Cincinnati, and sister of 
John R. McLean, editor of the Cincinnati Enquirer. Miss McLean 
had been educated by governesses and at the Ursulin Convent; she 
was very accomplished, speaking French, German and Italian. The 
Hazens occupied the large stone headquarters house at Fort Gib- 
son, and the arrival of the bride caused quite a sensation in the 
frontier village. Accounts of persons living there at the time say 
Mrs. Hazen was accompanied by a French maid to care for her 
and her ten trunks of finery. She is said to have been the most 
stylish woman who ever lived at that post. She mingled freely 
with the women of Fort Gibson and was popular. She was a fine 
horse woman and frequently went on hunts for deer and turkey; 
at times she even hunted bear and buffalo.* 


Hazen was in command of Fort Gibson from January 30, to 
September 30, 1871. The Cherokee Advocate, October 14, 1871, 
contains a letter dated Fort Gibson, September 30, 1871, from 
Brevet Major General Hazen (Colonel Sixth Infantry) to the eiti- 
zens of the Indian Territory, in which he says: “‘It is now three 
years since I came among you, first at Fort Cobb, clothed with 
almost regal power, to do such things as seemed best calculated 
for the good of your wild brethren located there. I was recalled 
in less than a year, after inaugurating plans, which if permitted 
to carry out, would have forever settled the differences which still 
result in the death of many innocent people, much pillage, and a 
constant condition of war in northern Texas. 


‘““T was then made your Superintendent, but without any power 
to act in your behalf. I have made your welfare one of my main 
subjects of thought for sixteen years, the most of which has been 
spent among your people from Oregon to Texas, and not without 


arriving at convictions upon all the main points connected with 
your welfare. 


spa he parting I have only to say, ‘accept the inevitable,’ and 
lose no time in securing your full rights in the soil of your coun- 
try. These lands were given for a valuable consideration of broad 
and rich acres surrendered by you in Tennessee, North Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. But so long as they are held 
im common, they are liable to become the rich prey of the various 


wealthy corporations, through a well intentioned but misinformed 
National Congress. 


“You should then seek at once to give individual rights in 
the soil which will be inviolable, and sell the remaining land for 


your own advantage, else the powerful rail road corporations un- 
invited by you, will possess themselves of these rights. 


os fe Muskogee Daily Phoenix (Muskogee, Oklahoma), January 21, 1917, p. 1-B, 
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‘“‘There is no evasion of this ‘inevitable,’ it is controlled by 
unrelenting nature, the same that has peopled and made produc- 
tive the countries of the east. 

“Tt is not the work of your leaders but when they tell you 
of what I am now telling you, they only say what their superior 
foresight has enabled them to clearly see. 

“Neither is it the work of parties and Congress, but laws of 
nature that control us all. So when you speak of assasination and 
violence, you speak wickedly and ignorantly. 

“For a hundred years you have been associated with the white 
man, and should know by this time that his ways, and not yours 
control the land, and the quicker you adopt his ways, and assimi- 
late your system to his, the better for you, and in no other way 
have you a hope of long and prosperous life. 

““The wild men of the western plains yet require a closer sur- 
veilance and must learn the lessons you have already learned. 
There is no city or community in the world however civilized but 
require its jail and police and a system for wild men dispensing 
with both, cannot succeed. Their real need is the sternest force 
associated with the best humanity, which will ensure unyielding 
justice, the same hand dealing chastisement to the vicious that 
confers benefits upon the deserving.’’ 

General Hazen addressed a note to Elias Boudinot, editor of 
the Advocate, saying he would be grateful if he would publish his 
letter and regretting that he had not met him during his sojourn 
in the Indian Territory. Boudinot printed the communication un- 
der the heading: 

“ONE MORE WARNING. 

“‘The following letter to the Indians of this Territory is worth 
careful attention, coming as it does from an intelligent officer 
high in the favor of the Government, and one who has made In- 
dian matters his study. So far as the allotment of our lands is 
concerned we are not one whit more interested than any other 
citizen and do not care a ‘chaw of tobacco’ for any personal ad- 
vantage accruing to us beyond what will be shared by all alike. 
We are fully aware that it is the class who are most opposed to 
the measure who would be most benefitted by it. While we de- 
plore their indifference we look forward to the time not far dis- 
tant when our opinions and advice on the subject will be justified 
by events. But it is useless to talk. The warning of Gen. Hazen 
a repetition of that of others no less anxious than he that the In- 
dians should do what they can in time to save themselves. — The 
situation is clearly and candidly described, and the advice founded 
on it is evidently prompted by no possible motive except an im- 
pulse of good feeling and perhaps pity. sth ; 

‘Lest any one should indulge in unworthy suspicions In re- 
gard to the origin of the letter, we print the note which accom- 
panied it.’’ 
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At the end of Hazen’s letter Boudinot inserted a ‘‘Remark. 
—We deny that after a division there could or should be any ‘re- 
mainder.’ ”’ 

Hazen was next reported from his station at Fort Hays on 
Big Creek, Kansas, in April, 1872. In 1874 he was in command 
of Fort Buford, North Dakota, near the mouth of the Yellowstone 
River. 

General Hazen wrote an article for the North American Review, 
January, 1875, concerning the Great American Desert, which he 
felt well qualified to describe after his long residence in that terri- 
tory. This was the most scientific description of the area in print 
to that date. He did not agree with other observers that there 
would be a damming of the tide of immigration on the frontier 
in the middle of Kansas and Nebraska; he contended that the land 
agents and railroads had greatly exaggerated the agricultural pos- 
sibilities of the country. 

Hazen stated that 200 miles from Omaha good agricultural 
land was found, but west of there only barrenness. The western 
limit of farming land had been reached by settlers along the fron- 
tier from the Rio Grande to the forty-ninth parallel of latitude. 
He considered the western half of Kansas unfit for agriculture 
and settlement. He estimated that the possible arable land in 
Arizona and New Mexico did not exceed one million acres each, 
while there were two millions in Colorado. 

A conclusion is reached by Hazen in the following: ‘‘The 
phenomena of the formation and rapid growth of new, rich and 
populous states will no more be seen in our present generation, 
and we must soon face a condition of facts utterly new in the 
condition of the country, when not new but old states must make 
room for the increase of population, and thus receive a fresh im- 
pulse.’’4 

From his western post General Hazen was sent as military 
attache to Austria; he made his headquarters at Vienna from Sep- 
tember 1, 1877, to 1878. During the time he was abroad he served 
as observer during the Turko-Russian War [1876-77].*4 

President Rutherford B. Hayes, on November 3, 1880, appointed 
Hazen chief signal officer with headquarters in the War Depart- 
ment, where he served from December 15, 1880, to January 16, 
1887. For this important branch of the service ‘‘he employed scien- 
tists as observers, introducing cold wave signals and suggested the 
standard-time meridians at present in use.’’ He established the 
use of local and railway weather signals, organized special observa- 
tions for cotton producing states and warnings of frost.‘ 


43 Transactions of the Kansas State Historical Society, 1905-1906, “The History 
of the Desert,” by Frank W. Blackmar, pp. 106-08; Dictionary of American 
Biography, vol. 8, pp. 478-79. 

44 The Encyclopedia Americana, New York, 1938, vol. 14, p. 24. 


i - x tle Appletons’ Cyclopaedia of American Biography, New York, 1888, vol. 3, 
Dp. ; 
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While at Fort Buford Hazen wrote a letter to General Garfield 
exposing frauds of post traders, which led to an investigation and 
revelations damaging to Secretary of War Belknap, who resigned 
from his cabinet position in March, 1876. During the trial of Belk- 
nap General Hazen was called as a witness. During his period of 
duty in Dakota Hazen wrote a treatise upon the unfitness for agri- 
cultural purposes of the area between the One Hundredth Meri- 
dian, the Sierra Nevada Mountains, and extending from the Cana- 
dian frontier to Mexico.*® 

Although General Hazen had been absent from the Indian Ter- 
ritory for years he appears not to have lost his interest in his former 
wards, and on April 14, 1883, he wrote from Washington to Sec- 
retary of the Interior Henry M. Teller: 

“Sir: I have the honor to most respectfully call your attention 
to the subject of the Wichita Indians and the bands affiliated with 
them. These most deserving people who have so far as I know, 
always been at peace with and friendly to the whites: who orig- 
inally owned a large tract of country in the Indian Territory along 
the river and about the mountains that now bear their name, have 
seen their lands appropriated by the United States and given to 
other Indians who were at war against the Government as an in- 
ducement to cease from war, till there is left to the Wichitas and 
affiliated bands not a foot of ground nor a blade of grass. 

‘*T feel specially interested in this question, having been their 
superintendent and having without any intention aided in bringing 
about what I now desire to see corrected. 

““In 1869, being superintendent of the wild Indians in the 
southwest, and having been assigned the duty of locating and keep- 
ing the peace with these Indians, I repaired to old Fort Cobb, on 
the Upper Wichita, finding already there, living by agriculture 
and in good thatched houses, the Indians now in question, upon 
the lands they have ever since inhabited and which I wish to see 
confirmed to them as a permanent home. 

‘‘In locating and assigning to the various tribes of wild In- 
dians their reservations, the Arapahoes and Cheyennes were given 
the country between the southern line of Kansas and the Red Fork 
of the Arkansas or Cimarron, without knowing its character. It 
was found to be entirely unfit for agricultural purposes, and after 
their agent, Mr. Darlington, and myself, had personally inspected 
this reservation, and the Indians had entered a reasonable and 
proper protest against going on it, Mr. Superintendent Hoag and 
myself joined in a petition to have the reservation of the Cheyennes 
and Arapahoes changed, so as to include the country between the 
Red Fork of the Arkansas or Cimarron, and the South Fork or 
main Canadian, and the Indians being already there, never having 


46 New York Daily Tribune, January 17, 1887, p. 5, col. 4. Our Barren Lands 
was published in 1875. 
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gone on their first-named reservation, Mr. Darlington, the agent, at 
once removed his agency to the immediate north bank of the Cana- 
dian River where it has been located ever since... W. B. Hazen.’’*? 

General Hazen’s administration was marked by the celebrated 
expeditions of Lieut. Adolphus Washington Greely to Lady Frank- 
lin Bay, Grinnell Land,** to make meteorological and other obser- 
vations; a plan of the International Geographical Congress held 
in Hamburg in 1879. Greely sailed aboard the steam sealer Proteus 
from St. John’s, Newfoundland, July 7, 1881. : 

With his party of twenty-five, the Lieutenant landed at Dis- 
covery Harbor on August 12, 1881. In Grinnell Land, in the sum- 
mer of 1882, Lieutenant Greely discovered a lake sixty miles long, 
which he named Lake Hazen. The General’s name was also per- 
petuated by Hazen Land in North Greenland, and Hazen Coast 
was mentioned in the report of the expedition which contains Hazen’s 
orders and instructions to Greely. 

When Greely did not return a relief expedition was dispatched 
under the command of Lieut. Ernest A. Garlington, Seventh Caval- 
ry; this proved unsuccessful and in September, 1883, General Hazen 
urged Secretary of War Robert T. Lincoln to send a sealer immedi- 
ately to rescue the party; when his recommendation was not acted 
upon he criticised the Secretary very severely. Greely’s vessel had 
become ice bound and the members of the expedition suffered a 
horrible existence for two years. Sixteen of the party starved, one 
was drowned, and one man shot when he was found stealing food. 
Greely and five other men were finally rescued by a relief party 
under Capt. Winfield S. Schley on June 22, 1884. If the rescuers 
had arrived one day later not one member of the party would have 
been alive.*9 

A spirited controversy followed between Secretary Lincoln and 
General Hazen, and on March 11, 1885, he was ordered before a 
court martial ‘‘charged with conduct prejudicial to good order and 
military discipline in officially and publicly criticising the action’’ 
of the Secretary of War ‘‘in not following his recommendations to 
send a relief expedition to the aretie for Lieutenant Greely in Sep- 
tember, 1883.’’ The court, which sat in the red parlor of the Ebbit 


47 Senate Executive Document No. 13, Forty-seventh congress, first session, 40. 

48 Report of the International Polar Expedition to Point Barrow, Alaska, in 
Response to the Resolution of the House of Representatives of December 11, 1884. 
Washington, 1885. ‘This is the report made by First Lieutenant P. H. Ray, Eighth 
Infantry, A. S. O., commanding the expedition, to General Hazen, Chief Signal 
Officer, U. S. A. Hazen’s letter of transmittal, page 3; Hazen’s orders to officers 
and scientists of the expedition, page 7; instructions from Hazen, pages 8-17. 

49 Appletons’ Cyclopaedia, vol 2, pp. 741-42; ibid., vol. 3, pp. 150-51; Harper’s 
Encyclopaedia of United States History, New York, 1902, p. 165; ibid., vol. I, p. 197; 
United States House of Representatives, Miscellaneous Document No. 393, Forty- 
ninth Congress, first session, Report on the Proceedings of the United States Ex- 
pedition to Lady Franklin Bay, Grinnell Land, by Adolphus W. Greely, Washington, 
1888, vol. 1, pp. 21-23, 243, map opposite page 186; orders 99-109, 
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House in Washington, was composed of Major General Winfield 
S. Hancock; Major General John M. Scofield; Brigadier General 
O. O. Howard; Brigadier General Alfred H. Terry; Brig. Gen. 
Christopher C. Augur; Brig. Gen. Robert Macfeely ; Brig. Gen. Wm. 
B. Rochester; Brig. Gen. S. B. Holabird; Brig. Gen. John Newton ; 
Col. George L. Andrews; Col. Wesley Merritt; Col. Henry M. Black; 
Capt. John W. Clows, Twenty-fourth Infantry, was judge advocate, 
and Hazen had for his counsel Messrs. T. J. Mackey and N. Dumont. 


Hazen, when arraigned, plead not guilty and when placed on 
the witness stand testified that he had been blamed and criticised 
for failure of the expedition to rescue Lieutenant Greely’s party 
from the arctic and that he wrote a letter to Secretary Lincoln to 
exculpate himself. The room was crowded all through the trial 
and the distinguished members of the court were kept busy when 
they first took their seats writing in autograph albums. The trial 
was ended March 20, and Hazen was reprimanded by President 
Cleveland for ‘‘unwarranted and captious criticism’’ of his super- 
ior.°? According to a recent biography of General Hazen the gen- 
eral feeling regarding the matter was that he had been right in his 
contention. 


When the Hazens went to Washington they built a handsome 
residence at the northwest corner of Sixteenth and K streets, in 
which they lived until December, 1886, when Mrs. Hazen and their 
ten year old son, John McLean Hazen, went abroad; they rented 
the home and General Hazen took up quarters in rooms at 1307 F 
Street N. W. The death of General Hazen, announced on Monday, 
January 17, 1887, was a terrible shock to his friends, as he had 
been in better health than usual for some time. The Thursday be- 
fore his death he attended the diplomatic reception at the White 
House, where he caught a slight cold which aggravated a diabetic 
condition. He was attended by his mother-in-law, Mrs. McLean, 
his sister, Mrs. Bugher, and Captain Adolph Washington Greely, 
who were with him until death closed his career. The sad news 
was cabled to Mrs. Hazen in France.*! 

General Hazen was buried in Arlington National Cemetery ; 
his monument recites: ‘‘ William B. Hazen Major General U.S.V. and 
Brigadier General U.S.A. September 27, 1830—January 16, 1887.”’ 
The monument also marks the grave of his son John McLean Hazen, 
who was born October 24, 1876, and died September 25, 1898. 


50 The Evening Star (Washington, D. C.), March 11, 1885, p. 1, col. 6; ibid., 
March 16, 1885, p. 1, col. 5; ibid., March 20, 1885, p. 1, col. 5; Dictionary of American 
Biography; AGO, H. 282. C. B. 1866; The Hazen Court-Martial: The Responsibility 
for the Disaster to the Lady Franklin Bay Polar Expedition Definitely Established 
by T. J. Mackey, Counsel for Brigadier-General W. B. Hazen, Chief Signal Officer, 
U. S. A., New York, 1885. 

51 The Washington Post, January 17, 1887, p. 1, col. 3; New York Daily Tribune, 
January 17, 1887, p. 5, col. 4. 
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When General Hazen’s son was a small boy he attended dancing 
school in Washington where he took particular delight in teasing 
twin sisters who were also students in the dancing academy. Ex- 
asperated, one of the little girls admonished her sister: ‘‘Don’t 
pay any attention to him, dear, he is only the son of the man who 
makes the weather.’’ 

Metropolitan newspapers carried long accounts of General Hazen 
at the time of his death; he was a descendant of Gen. Moses Hazen, 
who took part in the attack on Louisburg in 1758; distinguished 
himself with Wolfe at Quebec the next year; as a half-pay British 
officer he was living near St. John, Canada, when the American 
Revolution started. He furnished supplies to Montgomery’s troops, 
and later became a brigadier general in the Continental army. 

On November 9, 1899, Mrs. Hazen was married to the hero of 
Manila Bay, Admiral George Dewey, who was then sixty-one. The 
ceremony was performed by Father Mackin in the rectory of St. 
Paul’s Catholic Church in Washington; after a wedding breakfast 
at the residence of Mrs. McLean the Admiral and his new wife 
departed for New York. For her second wedding the bride was 
attired in pearl gray silk, over which she wore a long black wrap 
trimmed in silver fox. After their wedding journey the Deweys 
lived at 1747 Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., Washington; this was 
the home which had been given to the Admiral by the nation and 
which he deeded to his new wife, much to the indignation of the 
general public.® 

I 


LEROY LONG—TEACHER OF MEDICINE 
By Basil A. Hayes 


CHAPTER 4 


Of all the men who have come to Oklahoma or Indian Terri- 
tory and have spent their lives in the practice of medicine, per- 
haps there is not one whose life has been as closely identified with 
the various organizations of medicine which have existed in both 
territories as LeRoy Long. Not only was he closely identified 
with the Indian Territory Medical Association from the moment 
he entered the state until this organization terminated its existence 
in 1906, but through his official connections with the Board of 
Health of the Choctaw Nation, the Indian Territory, and later the 
State of Oklahoma, he had much to do with the formation and 
organization of the State Medical Association as it exists today. 


52 The WV ashington Post, Friday, November 10, 1899, p. 7, cols. 3-6; Dictionary 
of American Biography, vol. 5, p. 271. It gives the writer great pleasure to 
acknowledge the efficient aid given by Mrs. Rella Little Looney, archivist of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, in collecting material concerning the career of General 
Hazen in western Oklahoma. Mrs. Messenbaugh of the newspaper section, and the 
staff of the library also contributed interesting data. 
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When he climaxed his labors in these associations by being ap- 
pointed Dean of the Medical School in 1916, he became more nearly 
the head of the medical profession of the state of Oklahoma than 
any man had ever been before him or has ever been since. For 
this reason the story of LeRoy Long’s life and labors in the field 
of medicine would not be complete without an understanding of 
the events leading to the formation of both the Indian Territory 
Medical Association and the Oklahoma Territory Medical <Asso- 
ciation. In the beginning each of these groups was separate and 
are necessarily so described. 


The first organized medical meeting ever held in Indian Terri- 
tory was held in Muskogee, on April 18, 1881. The minutes read 
as follows: 

“At 2:00 P.M. a number of medical gentlemen met, pursuant to a 
previously circulated call for a mass convention for purpose of medical 
organization. The convention was called to order by Dr. B. F. Fortner, 
who nominated Dr. G. W. Cummings to the chairmanship of the conven- 
tion, which was unanimously confirmed. The organization was completed 
by the election of Dr. Cutler, vice-president, and Drs. Fortner and C. 
Harris as secretaries. The chair proceeded to state the object of the 
meeting by reading the original call and address appended. The chair 
proceeded to appoint a committee on Constitution and By-laws, consisting 
of B. F. Fortner, M.D., and Felix McNair, M.D. Several communications 
from gentlemen professionally detained at home were read, prominently 
among which was one from Dr, L. M. Cravens of the Cherokee nation, 
for which the convention returned a vote of thanks. Convention ad- 
journed until 9:00 A.M. tomorrow.” 


On the following day they held another election, which ended 
with Dr. B. F. Fortner as President. Dr. Fortner lived at Clare- 
more. Dr. G. W. Cummings, of Muskogee, first Vice-President. 
Felix McNair, of Locust Grove, second Vice-President. M. F. Wil- 
liams, of Muskogee, Secretary. R. B. Howard, of Fort Gibson, 
Treasurer. E. P. Harris, Librarian; address not given. A Board 
of Censors consisting of C. Harris, E. P. Harris, J. R. Cutler, W. 
T. Adair, and W. H. Bailey. There were nominated as members 
Drs. S. F. Moore, of Webbers Falls, A. W. Foreman, of Vinita, 
A. Y. Lane, of Claremore, L. M. Cravens, of Tahlequah, W. T. 
Adair of Tahlequah, H. Lindsey, of Eufaula, and as honorary mem- 
ber, Dr. Clegg. Dr. Clegg lived at Siloam Springs, Arkansas, 
and read a paper on ‘‘The Use of Calomel in Malarial Diseases.’’ 


The next meeting was held again at Muskogee on September 
14, 1881, and despite the fact that five men had been assigned 
subjects to be read at this meeting, not one was ready. The meet- 
ing closed without a program. The following day Dr. Fortner 
presented a case of fracture of the cranium with remarks; Dr. C. 
Harris reported a case of gelsemium poisoning, giving in detail 
his treatment. Dr. Bailey reported a case of typho-malarial fever, 
treatment consisting mainly of carbolic acid. A case of heart dis- 
ease was presented by Dr. Fortner and discussed by various mem- 
bers of the Society. At this meeting ‘‘it was moved that the 
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secretary draw up resolutions expressive of our views in relation 
to the practice of medicine by others and those newly qualified 
and educated for that purpose,’’ and asked that “‘the Chief of 
the Cherokee Nation cooperate with us and see that the law is 
enforced.’? The next meeting was designated to be held at Eu- 
faula on February 22, 1882, and the Society adjourned. 


No further minutes are available, yet the pages of the book 
are not lost. One must assume, therefore, that this Society died 
an untimely death and was not resurrected until once more a meet- 
ing was held in Muskogee on June 28, 1889. The minutes of this 
meeting read as follows: 

“Pursuant to a previously circulated call, a number of physicians met 
in the Southern Methodist Church in the City of Muskogee on the morn- 
ing of June 28, 1889, for the purpose of medical organization. The meet- 
ing was called to order by Dr. Callahan, after religious services conducted 
by Reverend J. Y. Bryce. Dr. R. A. Burr was called to the Chair and 
Dr. Bagby elected temporary secretary. The object of the meeting was 
then stated, and in a few appropriate words Drs. Harris and Burr wel- 
comed the visiting gentlemen. Dr. Fortner then read the names and the 
credentials of twenty-two applicants. The Chair then appointed Drs. 
Fortner and Callahan a Committee on Credentials, who after consultation 
made the following report: ; 

We, the Committee on Credentials for the convention, beg to report 
that we have in our hands twenty-two applications for membership, all 
claiming, as we believe justly, graduation from colleges of medicine rec- 
ognized by the American Association of medical colleges of the United 
States, and your committee recommends that the convention proceed to 
organize a medical association in pursuance of its original purpose with 
the following members: A, W. Foreman, Vinita; M. F. Williams, Mus- 
kogee; J. R. Brewer, Muskogee; J. O. Callahan, Muskogee; Charles Harris, 
Muskogee; R. A. Burr, Choteau; C. A. Pennington, Choteau; R. L. Fite, 
Tahlequah; F. B. Fite, Tahlequah; E. N. Allen, McAlester; G. R. Rucker, 
Eufaula; D, Dunn, Bartlesville; C. P. Linn, Claremore; A, J. Lour, Oowala; 
J. C. W. Blaud, Red Fork; G. W. Cleveland, Wagoner; G. A. McBride, Fort 
Gibson; W. J. Adair, J. T. Jones, Tulsa; Oliver Bagby, Vinita; B. F. Fort- 
ner, Vinita; J. S. Lankford, Atoka; E. P, Harris, Savanna.’ ” 


After the meeting was organized, a Constitution and By-Laws 
was adopted, providing that the name of the organization should 
be the Indian Territory Medical Association; and its object ‘‘to 
cultivate the fraternal relations and to secure to ourselves and 
the public the advantages of professional association in an organ- 
ized capacity.’’ It further provided that ‘‘regular members of 
this association shall consist of residents of the Territory and 
graduates of medical colleges recognized by the American Medical 
Association.’? The Association was to meet quarterly, which it 
proceeded to do, assembling at Vinita, October 10, 1889, Atoka, 
January 10, 1890 (at this meeting the names of F. B. Fite and 
J. B. Rolater were enrolled as members of the association, they 
having been duly elected at Vinita), McAlester, June 4, 1890, and 
here it was decided that meetings would be held twice a year in- 
stead of quarterly. Also here a motion was made and earried to 
appoint a committee of three to memorialize the Council for the 
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Creek, Cherokee, Choctaw, ‘and Chickasaw nations to pass laws 
regulating the practice of medicine in Indian Territory. Another 
motion was made and carried to appoint at the next meeting a 
delegation to the American Medical Association. 

The next semi-annual meeting was held at Fort Gibson, De- 
cember 18, 1890; then at South McAlester, June 9, 1891. At this 
meeting Dr. J. S. Fulton’s application for membership was recom- 
mended by Dr. J. S. Langford and W. B. Thompson. They next 
convened at Muskogee in December, 1891; then at Vinita, June 14, 
1892. Following this they met as follows: Wagoner, December 18, 
1892; Atoka, June 22, 1893; Muskogee, December 14, 1893; Clare- 
more, June 14, 1894. At Claremore the program was broken into 
three groups: the Practice of Medicine, Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
and Surgery. The next meeting was at Wagoner, December 11, 
1894, then in McAlester on June 4, 1895. 

Hardly had Dr. Long landed in Oklahoma when he began to 
associate himself with this, the only organized body of physicians 
existing in the territory at that time. It is a tribute to the in- 
tegrity and high principles of the medical profession that this body 
of men met faithfully year after year without supporting laws in 
the territory to help and continually clamored for higher and 
higher standards of medical practice. Twice each year they had 
good scientific programs and a body of faithful members anxious 
to bring their own work up to the high standard of ethics and 
scientific practice which were known in other parts of the United 

tates. 

Dr. Long’s name is first mentioned as having attended when 
the Association convened in McAlester on June 4, 1895. At this 
meeting he was merely a visitor, but he was assigned to read a 
paper on ‘‘Cystitis’’ at the next meeting. His location was given 
as Atoka, Indian Territory, and when the meeting convened next 
at Eufaula, in the following December, he was not only present 
but made application for membership. The minutes concerning 
this are as follows: 

“President J. S. Fulton called the meeting to order at 10:30 A.M. The Com- 
mittee on Credentials reported favorably upon B. E. Throckmorton, and W. B. Pigg 
was elected. The report of the Judicial Council was called for but there was noth- 
ing to report. Dr. M. B. Ward, of Topeka, Kansas, made application for member- 
ship. He graduated at the Keokuk Medical School in 1879. Paid one dollar. Dr. 
LeRoy Long, of Caddo, Indian Territory, graduated at the Louisville Medical College 
in 1893. Made application for membership. Paid one dollar. Motion was made 
by M. C. Marrs to buy three dozen copies of “The Code of Ethics of the American 
Medical Association.” Adopted. That afternoon the meeting was called to order 
at 1:30 P.M. and appointed a Committee on Program as follows: Marrs, Long, Mc- 
Bride, and Ward. The program was held following this business and lasted until 
their bedtime. The evening session was called to order at 8:00 P.M., and among 
other papers the society then listened to the reading of a paper by Dr. LeRoy Long 
on “Cystitis” and was referred to the Committee on Publication and then discussed 


by the Society.” ; 
This paper must have evoked considerable favorable comment 


because he was placed immediately on the Program Committee and 
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was listed to give a paper again at the next meeting, this time 
on ‘‘Capillary Bronchitis.’’ The meeting was held at Wagoner 
on June 2nd and 3rd, 1896, and here again Dr. Long’s address is 
listed as Caddo. At this Wagoner meeting he was appointed a 
member of the Committee on Revision of Membership and recom- 
mended the dropping of a large group of names—eighteen to be 
exact. They were dropped ‘‘subject to readmittance whenever they 
desired because of non-payment of dues and because some could 
not be found. It is interesting to note that his name was already 
both on the Program Committee and on the Committee on Revi- 
sion of Membership, indicating that he was an extremely zealous 
and faithful worker and further showing his intense interest in 
the cause of organized medicine. Throughout his life he felt that 
it was a cause worthy of the entire energies of all those men who 
were engaged in the practice, and those who knew him best rea- 
lized that he held in high contempt members of the profession 
who did not feel the worth and dignity of their calling. 

This little group of physicians who were practicing medicine 
according to their best abilities and who were attempting to main- 
tain standards of ethics had stern problems. Many incompetent 
and vicious practitioners were living among the Indians and in 
the outlying portion of Indian Territory. The only laws govern- 
ing the practice of medicine were tribal laws made at Indian Coun- 
cils, where little or no knowledge of medicine could be expected. 
As a result, good doctors were constantly called upon to see eases 
who had been terribly mishandled and therefore felt the need of 
some sort of regulation. In the light of this, it is interesting to 
read the report of the Committee on Medical Legislation at the 
Wagoner meeting, which was as follows: 

“We, your Committee on Medical Legislation, beg to report that we 
have caused to be incorporated in a bill now pending before Congress a 
provision that the Arkansas Medical Statute be applied to the Indian 
Territory. This will reach all deserters from the present tribal law and 
secure its execution fully by the U. S. courts. There can be no escape 
from its effects. We are of the opinion that we can expect little from 


the tribal governments and the sooner the matter can be placed with 
the Federal authorities, the better.” 


Committee on Medical Legislation 
B. F. Fortner 
J. S. Fulton 
W. B. Miller 
Cc. P. Linn 
‘ Tv RK. Rucker 
_ Thus began the third phase of the life of LeRoy Long; the 
first one being one of hard study in order to perfect himself in 
the practice of medicine and surgery; the second being an abso- 
lute devotion to the principles of ethics between physicians; and 
the third one a protection of the public from the effect of incom- 
petent and evil minded practitioners. 
The Association next met at Vinita on December 1, 1896. 
Among the applications for membership at this meeting are the 
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names of four Kansas City physicians and surgeons. Among these 
was the name of Jabez N. Jackson. There were only twenty men 
present, including the four from Kansas City, but among the 
twenty stands the name of LeRoy Long, of Caddo. 

“Dr. Long’s paper on “Diseases of the Nervous System and Its Manifestations As 
Shown By the Different Bacteria” was read and highly complimented. No discus- 
sion as it was complete.” 

Also he discussed a paper given by Dr. Gunby, of Sherman, 
Texas, on ‘‘Cervical Stenosis.’’? Already his keen mind had shown 
itself to be equal if not superior to that of any other member of 
the Association. He was now a member of two committees and 
had read three papers, even though he had been in the Associa- 
tion only eighteen months! At this meeting it was suggested that 
the Association was entitled to membership in the American Medi- 
cal Association. A delegate was elected to the said association, 
and Dr. J. S. Fulton was elected alternate delegate. Six months 
later at South McAlester (June 29, 1897) Dr. Long read a paper 
on ‘‘Summer Complaint.’’ Following the reading of papers, Dr. 
LeRoy Long was elected secretary by acclamation. 

The next meeting was at Muskogee, on December 7, 1897. Here 
he read a paper on ‘‘Puerperal Septicemia,’’ which was discussed 
by Drs. West, Lamphier, and Fortner. Also he discussed a paper 
by Dr. J. T. Rucker on ‘‘Puerperal Eclampsia.’’ At this meeting 
a special Judicial Committee made a majority report ‘‘reprimand- 
ing Dr. Crawford for not being more diligent in protecting his 
name and the dignity of the medical profession from being utilized 
by quacks.’’ Also the president appointed a special committee to 
inspect the jail, among whose members was named LeRoy Long. 


At Wagoner, on June 1, 1898, the secretary, Dr. LeRoy Long, 
was absent. A secretary pro tem was appointed, consisting of Dr. 
G. A. McBride, of Fort Gibson. The president, Dr. KE. N. Allen, 
of South McAlester, was also absent and did not come during the 
meeting. Next day, however, Dr. Long arrived and read the min- 
utes of the last meeting at Muskogee. On this program Dr. Francis 
Bartow Fite, of Muskogee, read a paper on ‘‘Intestinal Surgery,’’ 
which was discussed by Fortner, Long, West, et al. This appears 
to be the first time the young Caddo physician’s interest was turned 
toward surgery. 

Among the minutes of the meeting occurs the following para- 
graph: 

“One Colonel Lynch, an author now writing the history of the Indian 
Territory, requested through Dr. Fortner the cooperation of the Associa- 
tion in obtaining an authentic history of its organization and progress. 
A motion prevailed directing the president to appoint Drs. Fortner and 
Clinkscales to convey to Colonel Lynch that the sense of this Association 
was decidedly opposed to anything that would smack of the sensational 
or calculated to place us in a conspicuous position, individually or collec- 
tively, but that it would lend its moral support to the preparation of a 
legitimate history.” 
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Dr. LeRoy Long was re-elected secretary. Also he was elected 
a delegate to the American Medical Association along with Doc- 
tors Rucker, McBride, Allen, Bagby, West, Bond, and Tiffany. 
Whether or not he attended the meetings of this august body, we 
do not know, but most likely he did. 

The society convened next on December 6, 1898 at Wagoner. 
Again the president, Dr. G. R. Rucker, was absent; likewise the 
secretary, Dr. LeRoy Long. Dr. Fred Clinton, of Red Fork, was 
appointed secretary pro tem, and the minutes are In a new hand- 
writing. F. M. Duckworth, Claremore, was appointed assistant 
secretary, and possibly it is his handwriting. At any rate, 1t 1s 
more legible than that of Dr. Long. 

An interesting paragraph: 

“Dr. Fortner, Chairman of the Committee on Legislation, reports continued 
efforts, there being no legislation and a@ war with Spain; no special progress made.” 

Another interesting paragraph reads as follows: 

“The report of the Judicial Committee on the case of Dr. Griffin: 
We, the Judicial Council, wish to report the following findings in the 
case of Dr. Griffin, a member of the Society, who is charged with violation 
of the code by being associated in the practice of his profession with one 
Williams, an alleged eclectic physician. We find that said Williams and 
Dr. Griffin are in such business relations. That said Williams holds his 
only diploma from an eclectic school. That he disclaims being an eclectic 
and that he does not practice eclectic medicine. So it becomes the only 
question for this committee to decide whether said Williams is or is not 
an eclectic. It is our decision that he must be so considered until he shall 
have dismissed his maternity by matriculating in a proper medical school 
and having received a diploma from same. We find that the charge has 
been sustained.” 

Signed—W. B. Pigg 
J. D. Brazeel 
B. G. Fortner 


The meeting adjourned to meet next at McAlester. 


They accordingly convened in South McAlester on June 20, 
1899, at which time the secretary was once more privileged to be 
present. He seems to have become suddenly busy the last two 
meetings and was not able to be present at the last one and was 
one day late at the one before this. Here, however, the minutes 
are again in the familiar handwriting of Dr. LeRoy Long. In the 
course of the program, we note that he discussed a paper read by 
St, Cloud Cooper, of Fort Smith, entitled ‘‘Dysmenorrhea.’’ 

“At this juncture the reading of papers was temporarily closed, and 
Dr. Berry reported an interesting case of ovarian cyst, and in connection 
with report presented pathological specimens which gave rise to consid- 
erable instructive discussion. The Auditing Committee then sent in this 
report to the effect that the secretary’s accounts were correct. The fol- 
lowing were appointed a committee to prepare program for the December 
meeting: Drs. Moulton, David Gardner, W. B. Pigg, LeRoy Long.” 

At this meeting he recommended for membership, Dr. T. 8. 
Chapman, South McAlester, a graduate of the Louisville Medical 
College, Class 1896. 


EEE 
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“Dr. Long presented a resolution to instruct the Committee on Legis- 
lation to ask Congress to pass a law under which physicians would be 
allowed to introduce alcoholic stimulants for legitimate use in their prac- 
tice. The resolution provoked sharp discussion, after which it carried 
by one majority.” 

Also a motion was made to allow the secretary twenty-five dollars 
per annum for his services. After some discussion, the motion prevailed. 

“Dr. LeRoy Long was nominated for secretary and there being no 
other nomination, he was elected by acclamation.” 

“Dr. A, Griffith, South McAlester, arose to a question of personal 
privilege and stated that inasmuch as the Association had regarded his 
association with Dr. Williams as improper and opposed to the ethics of 
the regular school of medicine, on account of the latter being an eclectic, 
he had severed such association. Dr. Griffith was commended for the dis- 
position he manifested to bow to the mandates of the association regard- 
less of individual interest.” 


That afternoon the President appointed the following Commit- 
tee on Credentials to serve the ensuing year: LeRoy Long, Caddo; 
R. I. Bond, Hartshorne; G. W. West, Eufaula. 

“Dr. R. I. Bond, Hartshorne, read a very interesting paper on ‘Typhoid 
Fever,’ which elicited considerable discussion by Long, Gardner, West, 
Clinton, Shannon, and others. The next paper was read by Dr. LeRoy 
Long, Caddo, the subject being ‘Suggestive Therapeutics,’ and was dis- 
cussed by Gardner, McBride, Ulrich, and Clinton.” 

Ulrich was a visiting doctor from West Virginia, who was 
merely given the privilege of discussion on the floor. 


CHAPTER 5 


The next meeting of the Indian Territory Medical Association 
was held at Wagoner on December 5, 1899. Dr. Long was present 
and wrote the minutes from beginning to end. A resolution was 
presented by him and Dr. G. W. West to amend the constitution 
so that the time of holding the semi-annual meetings should be 
the first Tuesday and Wednesday in June and December of each 
year. The resolution was laid over under the rule until the next 
regular meeting. 

The program began with a paper by Dr. T. B. Tiffany, of 
Kansas City, on the subject of ‘‘Pannus and Vascular Keratitis.’’ 
Here began more detailed scientific interest in the secretary’s notes 
than is ordinarily written in the report of a medical meeting. The 
exact minutes as written in the handwriting of Dr. Long read as 
follows: 


“The paper elicited discussion from West, Bond, and others. Dr. 
Bond called attention to the necessity of general treatment in connection 
with the local treatment and took the position that the specialist should 
ordinarily delegate this part of the treatment to the physician in charge. 
Dr. Hamilton did not agree altogether with Dr. Bond on account of the 
conflict that would possibly arise. After the discussion, Dr. Tiffany closed, 
advising professional discussion as to the point that had been raised.” **** 

**** At the afternoon session “After the association had been called 
to order, J, N. Jackson, Kansas City, Missouri, read a most interesting 
and instructive paper entitled “Inflammation.” The author defined inflam- 
mation to be ‘a series of vascular phenomena depending upon irritation,’ 
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and emphasized the importance of the study of the pathology of individual 
cases. The author expressed the belief that inflammation could depend 
upon some other irritation than the presence of germs, but in such an in- 
flammation the process was essentially local and simple; while inflamma- 
tion depending upon germ action was reproductive, extensive, infectious. 
Attention was called to the fact that clinically a differential diagnosis — 
could be made between staphylococcic and streptococcic inflammation and 
especial emphasis placed upon the importance of doing so. Attention was 
called to the favorable results following incision and drainage in simple 
staphylococcic inflammation, but a strong argument was made for early 
free, multiple incision with the free application of moist heat in strepto- 
coccic inflammation.” 

“The paper was discussed by Long, Fortner, Fulton, Bond, Gardner, 
Tiffany, Pleas, Rucker.” 

“The author, in closing, reiterated his belief that suppuration could 
exist without germs. Pathologists say that it is not pus, but clinically it 
amounts to the same thing. Author cuts for drainage, not always for pus, 
and in streptococcic inflammation great stress is laid upon the importance 
of maintaining heat—moist heat—as hot as can be borne. So makes the 
statement that ‘a septicaemia is inexcusable in an open wound.” 

“Replying to a question, author said that he regarded anti-streptococcic 
serum of marked value in toxemic conditions with great systemic disturb- 
ance when it was impossible to apply heat and drains.” 

“«B, F. Fortner, Vinita, read an instructive and practical paper upon the 
subject, ‘The Heart in Disease.’ The author called attention to the fact 
that the heart was seldom diseased alone but that it existed as a rule in 
connection with other lesions more or less remote. Upon the proposition 
that all life depends upon the heart, the author showed how the integrity 
of the heart depends upon the maintenance of cell life. Attention was 
called to the necessity of a careful and proper examination of the pulse as 
in many cases it was the key to prognosis. The paper was discussed by 
Bryan, Gardner, Tiffany, Hamilton, and Long, after which author closed.” 


After these papers a Committee on Programs was appointed 
by the Chair, consisting of Fortner, Fulton, Pigg, Bond, and Long. 

The next day, among other papers, St. Cloud Cooper read an 
interesting and practical paper on the subject of ‘‘Injuries of the 
Head.’’ Dr. Long discussed the paper. ; 

At this meeting the Committee on Programs recommended — 
that the programs be divided into sections, and a chairman ap- 
pointed by the President to take charge of each section. This re-— 
port was adopted and the following chairmen were appointed: — 
Practice: W. B. Pigg, South McAlester; Surgery: B. F. Fortner, 
Vinita; Obstetrics and Gynecology: LeRoy Long, Caddo; Pedia- 
tries: E. Pleas, Oolagah; Ophthalmology, ete.: H. Moulton, Fort 
Smith, Arkansas. 

Following this, G. W. West read a paper on ‘‘Puerperal Ec- 
lampsia, ’’ in which great stress was laid upon venesection and hot 
packs with a strong objection to opium. In the discussion that — 
followed, Dr. Buxton spoke of good results to be obtained from the 
use of veratrum viride and ealled attention to the wisdom of pre- 
mature delivery in obstinate ante-partum eases. Fortner made a_ 
plea for opium as did also Cooper and Long. A paper by M. B.- 
Ward, Kansas City, Missouri, was read by the secretary, the sub- 
ject being ‘‘Management of Uterine Retropositions.’’ 
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“The association then took up the question of requirements for the 
practice of medicine in the several nations of the territory. About this 
- question, the following resolution was passed: 

“Whereas, we realize the necessity of elevating the medical profession ° 
and putting a stop to the work of unscrupulous and incompetent physicians; 
therefore, be it resolved that we, the members of the Indian Territory 
Medical Association, earnestly urge upon the proper authorities the en- 
forcement of the laws regulating. the practice of medicine in the different 
nations of Indian Territory’.” 

At this meeting the association was given a splendid banquet 
by the ladies of Wagoner, which so charmed and thrilled them, 
that they agreed to meet again at Wagoner; and accordingly, on 
June 19, 1900, ‘‘the association was called to order in the Masonic 
Hall by President G. A. McBride, of Bartlesville, at 1:45 P. M., 
after which the Rev. Mr. Massey, of Wagoner, invoked divine bless- 
ings upon the deliberations of the body.’’ 

At this meeting the date of meeting was changed in accord- 
ance with the resolution introduced by Dr. Long at the previous 
session and was unanimously adopted to read that ‘‘this associa- 
tion shall meet the first Tuesday and Wednesday in June and 
December of each year.’’ Essays were then called for and among 
others, there was one by Dr. G. A. McBride, Bartlesville, on ‘‘The 
Duties, Responsibilities, and Reward of the Country Doctor.’’ The 
author paid a glowing tribute to the ethics, integrity, and self- 
denial of the country practitioner. The paper was discussed by 
numerous ones, all of whom complimented the author upon the 
able manner in which the subject had been handled. 

At this meeting, Dr. LeRoy Long, who was Chairman of the 
Section on Obstetrics and Gynecology, took the chair and upon 
calling over the list, it was ascertained that none of the members 
of the section were present to have papers. Volunteer papers or 
reports were requested and J. Black, Kansas City, Missouri, re- 
ported a very interesting case which elicited considerable discus- 
sion. 

At this meeting also, eighteen new names were added to the 
roll while four names were held up for further investigation. 

In the evening the ladies and citizens of Wagoner again enter- 
tained them in the Masonic Hall, and they were welcomed by an 
address delivered by a local attorney whose name is not put in. 
This is rather characteristic. On occasions when someone outside 
the medical profession gave an address, Dr. Long frequently failed 
to get the name, and, therefore, left it blank; but the man who 
responded to this address was Vice-President Fred 8. Clinton. 

This year the President appointed the following Program Com- 
mittee: LeRoy Long, Caddo; W. B. Pigg, South McAlester; G. W. 
West, Eufaula. The committee to audit the secretary’s books re- 
ported that they had examined the books and found the secretary's 
account to be correct. At 3:30 that afternoon, officers were elected 
as follows: President, LeRoy Long, Caddo; First Vice-President, 
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David Gardner, Lehigh; Second Vice-President, J. N. Fain, Wag- 
oner; Secretary and Treasurer, Fred S. Clinton, Tulsa; member of 
Judicial Council, G. W. West, Eufaula. ; 

Muskogee was designated as the next meeting place. 

On December 4, 1900, at Muskogee, Indian Territory, the ses- 
sion opened with Dr. LeRoy Long presiding. The minutes are In 
the beautifully written hand of Dr. Fred 8. Clinton. They read 
in part as follows: 

“The afternoon session was called at 2:30. Mr. J. M. Givens delivered 
an excellent address of welcome which was responded to by our president.” 

“Dr, Long in his address, as president, which followed called attention 
to the advisability of a more strict conformance to ethics; the necessity 
of better laws regulating the practice of medicine and a more thorough 
enforcement; the desirability of a more uniform law for the entire territory; 
the advisability of forming new or sub-societies for the purpose of more 
thoroughly organizing the profession and to act as feeders for the Associa- 
tion; the creation of a committee on growth and prosperity; the demand 
for some method of caring for the insane and feeble-minded; concluding 
with the admonition for some urgent agitation on the part of the entire 
profession for some modern method of dealing with tuberculosis.” 

That evening they were guests at a delightful banquet in the 
Katy Hotel. Dr. F. B. Fite acted as toastmaster, and the program 
was as follows: 

“Our Guests’—Dr. M. F. Williams. 

Response—Dr. Fred S. Clinton. 

“The Country Doctor”’—Dr. R. J. Crabill. 

“The City Doctor’—Dr, Emory Lanphier. 

“The Curacy of the Doctor and the Minister”’—Reyv. M. L. Butler. 

Responded to by Dr. Long. 

‘Our Association’—Dr. Fortner. 

‘The Ladies’—Dr. Punton. 

_ Thus we see that when Dr. Long was head of the association, 
his first thought was for ethics and improved medical methods. 
Kthics were a part of his religion, and at the banquet table he 
was in good company when he responded to an address by the 
loeal minister. 

At this meeting Dr. Claude Thompson and Lewis Bagby were 
reported favorably and admitted to membership. 
ar he Committee to report on the president’s address, consist- 
ing of Drs. Fortner, Fite, and Wright, reported as follows: 

“We, your committee on the president’s address, have considered the 
same and recommend that a committee of three be retained and authorized 
. formulate plans and if possible secure congressional legislation providing 
or an insane asylum for the Indian Territory and a system of public health 


boards.” 

In pursuance of this recommendation the following committee 
was appointed: Drs. Fortner, Clinton, and Fulton. 
_ The next meeting was at Vinita, on June 4, 1901. The meet- 
ing was called to order at 1:00 P.M. by Dr. LeRoy Long, Pres- 
ident. The address of weleome was given by Honorable Luman 
EY Parker, Jr., of Vinita. Welcome from the profession by Dr. 
B. F. Fortner, of Vinita. Response to both by Dr. Jabez N. Jack- 
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son, Kansas City, Missouri. The regular annual address was given 
by President LeRoy Long, the contents of which are not stated 
in the minutes ; but a committee of three was appointed to do 
something about the recommendations which were contained therein. 
This committee consisted of Drs. Fortner, M. F. Williams, and 
P. Donahoe. The Committee met and presented the following re- 
port: 

“We, your committee on the president’s address, beg leave to report 
favorably upon all recommendations except No. 4, referring to competitive 
essays. We agree with the spirit of it but doubt its practicability at this 
time. In regard to the change of time for the spring meeting of this body, 
the committee suggests that it be put sometime in May. It is also recom- 
mended that this association memorialize the American Medical Associa- 
tion, now in session in St. Paul, Minnesota, to reduce the delegate body of 
the A. M. A. as suggested by its president to about 150 members to be 
called the House of Delegates and to be elected by the various state asso- 
ciations in the ratio of one to five hundred members. The president, when 
acting or retiring, of each state association being also a member of this 
legislative body.” 


A telegram was sent to Dr. C. A. L. Reed, President of the 
A. M. A:: 


“Indian. Territory Medical Association endorses reorganization on basis 
your communication. Signed—LeRoy Long, President, Indian Territory 
Medical Association.” 

A paper was read on ‘‘Ununited Fractures’’ by E. N. Allen 
and was discussed by Drs. Harper, Fulton, Jackson, M. E. Thomp- 
son, and LeRoy Long. 

At this meeting Dr. Fortner presented a resolution regulating 
the qualifications of applicants for membership in the association. 
The resolution was as follows: 

“Be it resolved by the Indian Territory Medical Association that all 
applicants for membership therein must be of good moral character, a 
graduate of a medical college recognized by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation and must have complied with laws regulating the practice of medi- 
cine in the state or territory wherein they reside.” 

Dr. Jabez N. Jackson presented a paper on ‘‘Some Unusual 
Cases in Surgery,’ which was discussed by many, including Dr. 
Long. At this time Dr. Jackson, by invitation, described the sim- 
plicity, practicability, and far reaching usefulness of intravenous 
transfusion of normal saline solution. Dr. W. A. Hailey, of Durant, 
read a paper on ‘‘Raynaud’s Discase,’’ which was discussed by 
Drs. Smith, Tolleson, and Long. A paper on ‘‘Puerperal Infec- 
tion’’ was discussed by Long, Clinton, Bryan, Smith, P. Donohoe, 
and W. A. Hailey. 

Dr. Long’s term of office being up, Dr. G. W. West, of Eu- 
faula, was elected president, and Dr. Long was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Credentials. 

MeAlester was selected as the next meeting place, and reso- 
lutions for the thanking of the citizens of Muskogee for their enter- 
tainment were offered. 
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On December 3, 1901, the society met in Muskogee and Drs. 
Long and Clinton were appointed a Committee on Necrology. In 
the Surgical Section, Dr. Long, of Caddo, delivered the address, 
the title of which was ‘‘Emergency Surgery.’’ A paper on ‘‘Con- 
gervatism—True and False’? by Dr. David Gardner was discussed 
by Drs. Clinton, Fennet, Crabill, Fulton, Long, Fortner, Woodson, 
and Booth. 

The Committee on Program for the following meeting was 
appointed as follows: Drs. LeRoy Long, Moulton, and Pigg. _ We 
thus find Dr. Long on the Committee on Necrology, the Committee 
on Programs, and the Committee on Credentials. He was cer- 
tainly an efficient member! 

Dr. Fortner presented a paper on ‘‘Head Injuries in Chil- 
_ dren,’? which was received and discussed by Drs. Long, Fennet, 
and Pigg. 

A resolution was introduced by Dr. Clinton as follows: 


“Be it resolved that the Indian Territory Medical Association be re- 
organized in accordance with the general plan suggested by the American 
Medical Association and that the constitution and by-laws be so changed 
as to conform to this progressive and systematic method of organization; 


and that a committee of three be appointed by the president to draft the ~ 


same and present a report of same to the next regular meeting of the 
association.” ; 


In pursuance of the above, the following committee was ap- 
pointed: Fred §S. Clinton, Tulsa; B. F. Fortner, Vinita; LeRoy 
Long, Caddo. 


The next meeting was at South McAlester on June 3, 1902. 
Dr. G. W. West, of Eufaula, President. Honorable Fielding Lewis, 
Mayor of South McAlester, delivered a polished and scholarly 
oration bidding the association welcome, to which Dr. LeRoy Long 
responded in an appropriate manner. 


The Committee on Re-organization asked for. further time, 
which was granted, and rendered the following partial report 
which was introduced as a resolution: 


“We, your Committee on Re-organization, beg leave to report that it is 
the sense of this committee that the Indian Territory Medical Association 
maintain its existing plan of organization for the present but in addition 
thereto, we recommend the formation of District Associations conforming 
to the present Judicial Districts of the Indian Territory. The said District 
Associations to have the privilege of affiliating with this association and 
that the following rules and regulations must be adhered to by all associa- 
tions so affiliating. 


MerHop OF OrcANIzATION oF District MepIcaL ASSOCIATIONS 

Section 1. ‘It shall be the privilege of the members of the medical pro- 
fession residing in any district of this Territory in which there is no District 
Association to organize a District Medical Association; provided that public 
notice of the meeting for that purpose be given, and that all non-sectarian 
physicians in good standing residing in the district be invited to join therein. 
Such association may elect its own officers and adopt any by-laws or set of 
rules for its government that do not contravene those of this association. 
In a district where no association exists the members of the profession 


ee a 
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may have the privilege of uniting with the association of an adjoining 


_ district, which active membership shall continue only during the time that 


no organized association exists in the district in which such physician 
resides. If, however, it is more convenient for one physician residing in 
one district to attend the meetings of an adjoining district, he may become 
an active member of such association.’ 


Section 2. ‘No one shall be eligible to membership in a district associa- 
tion who is not a regular graduate of a medical college recognized by the 
American Medical Association and a legal practitioner. Any such prac- 
titioner of good moral character and standing, who is willing to subscribe 
to the code of ethics of the American Medical Association shall be eligible 
as a candidate for membership in the district association of the district he 
or she resides, without restriction as to time of graduation or time of 
residence in the country, other than ample time to allow investigation of 
his character and standing provided that no negro shall be eligible to 
membership.’ 


Section 3. ‘Any physician previously expelled or refused membership 
in the Territorial Association or who resigned therefrom cannot be admit- 
ted to membership in the District Association or reinstated, except by 
written application, vouched for by two members in good standing, which 
must lay over at least one meeting and receive the unanimous vote of all 
members present. When a member resigns, or is expelled, or is suspended, 
from his District Association, his relations with the Indian Territory 
Medical Association shall cease’.” 

Committee—Fred S, Clinton, 
B, F. Fortner, 
: LeRoy Long. 

Following this, a paper was read on ‘‘Medical Examining 
Boards’’ by Dr. R. J. Crabill and was discussed by Drs. David 
Gardner, V. Berry, R. I. Bond, W. B. Pigg, A. L. Fulton, LeRoy 
Long, E. N. Allen, I. P. Bunby, Clinker, and St. Cloud Cooper. 

The Committee on Credentials, consisting of Fortner, Long, 
and Tolleson reported favorably on fifteen names, unfavorably on 
two, and asked for further time on two others. 

Officers elected for the following year were as follows: Dr. 
Fred S. Clinton, of Tulsa, President; Dr. C. Dow Frick, of South 
McAlester, Vice-President; W. O. Shannon, of Durant, Second Vice- 
President; Dr. R. J. Crabill, of McAlester, Secretary and Treasurer ; 
and Dr. LeRoy Long, of Caddo, a member of the Judicial Council, 
term to expire in 1906. The president, recognizing the excellence 
of the work done by the former Committee on Credentials reap- 
pointed them: Drs. Fortner, Tolleson, and Long. 


CHAPTER 6 


During the years Dr. Long lived in Caddo, while he was grow- 
ing to be a giant among his medical confreres in the Indian Terr1- 
tory Medical Association, he made numerous other friends outside 
the profession. Among these was Robert L. Williams, a young 
attorney, who had arrived in Indian Territory on August 10, 1896, 
coming to Atoka from Alabama by the way of Texas. The two 
young men immediately liked and respected each other and de- 
veloped a friendship which lasted throughout their lives, with 
great benefit to the state of Oklahoma. Hach was from an old 
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southern state and each was intensely interested in the history of 
the southern states. Each had a background of experience from 
Reconstruction days, which colored his life. _Each was young and 
ambitious and expert in his profession. Their acquaintance began 
in a political way when each of them supported the same man for 
Democratic National Committeeman. Dr. Long was a southern 
democrat and while he was only mildly interested in ordinary pol- 
itics, he was vitally interested in anything wherein politics touched 
the practice of medicine. 


Through his professional contacts in Atoka and Caddo and the 
surrounding territory and by reason of his wife’s family being 
Choctaws, he soon became well acquainted with the leading men 
of the Choctaw nation. Among others he met and impressed was 
Governor Green McCurtain, who was the tribal governor at that 
time and who was a man alert to the needs of his people. Also 
he was one who appreciated true ability where ever he found it. 
Since it was generally known throughout Indian Territory that 
Dr. Long was fresh from a teaching position in medical school, 
which position he had earned by the hard method of being the 
finest student in his school, his influence grew quite rapidly; and 
when Governor McCurtain found it necessary to appoint members 
of the Choctaw Board of Medical Examiners in 1899, he chose Dr. 
Long as President-elect of the new regime. The appointment was 
for five years, from 1899 to 1904, and we find the event recorded 
in the Indian Citizen, of Atoka, on September 14, 1899, Page 5, 
Column 1, in the following words: 


“According to previous announcement, the Medical Board had a meeting here 
Tuesday, 12th inst. Dr. LeRoy Long, Caddo, President-elect of the new regime, 
and Dr. Walter Hailey were present. The third member, Dr. Kendricks, of Good- 
land, was here Monday, but refuses the appointment. Since Governor McCurtain 
has not accepted Dr. McClendon’s resignation from the old board, there is much 
speculation that the intention is to retain him as a member of the Board. There is 
not much going on in this nation but what has representation from Atoka. Dr. 
Hamilton, from Caddo, and Dr. Stist, of Summerfield, were applicants at this meet- 
ing of the Board. We have heard far and near that Dr. Long’s appointment is one 
which gives unanimous satisfaction.” 


Also in the same paper on November 30, 1899, is another para- 
graph, dealing with his activities as Secretary of the Territorial 
Medical Association. The paragraph is as follows: 

“We are grateful to Dr. LeRoy Long, Secretary of the Territorial Medical Asso- 
ciation, for a program for the next annual meeting of the medical body at Wagoner. 
Judging from the full program, the subjects handled, discussed, and generally dis- 
posed of, we would say that doctors who attend and give attention will be well 
loaded with helpful knowledge for the coming year’s work. There is no estimating 
“ value of such an exchange of opinions, ideas, experiences, and general knowl- 
edge. 

This office had no official connection with the government 
of the Choctaws, but the clipping merely records that while he 
was Secretary of the Territorial Medical Association he was at 
the same time President of the Choctaw Medical Board, Each of 
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these activities consumed an enormous amount of time. He could 
not have been willing to serve in these positions for the money 
there was in them because they were not remunerative positions. 
He did it because of his love for the practice of medicine and 
his feeling that men who were truly ethical should at all times 
be willing to give of their time and energies to improve the qual- 
ity of work done. 

Among the duties of office of the Medical Board was the task 
of maintaining a high standard of medical practice throughout the 
Choctaw nation. The Board itself had been created by the Choe- 
taw General Council in November, 1899, and was required to meet 
once every three months and such other times as might be deemed 
necessary for the purpose of eXamining any one who applied for 
a license to practice medicine in the Choctaw nation. Such appli- 
cants were required to accompany their application with a certi- 
ficate of good moral character and to show evidence that they had 
attended at least one term at some reputable medical college. If 
they passed a satisfactory examination, they were granted a certi- 
ficate to practice medicine, surgery, and obstetrics in the Choctaw 
Nation; and any person holding such a certificate found guilty 
of habitual drunkenness, gross immorality, or unprofessional con- 
duct could have the certificate revoked. Any one practicing with- 
out such a certificate was subject to a severe fine. 

The Board further was required to use all reasonable means 
and measures looking to the preservation of the public health. 
To this end it had the power to establish quarantines, fumigate and 
disinfect infected premises, and to otherwise use every reasonable 
means for prevention and suppression of disease. 

Previous to this time there had been few or no rules govern- 
ing practice, and in meeting after meeting of the Territorial Med- 
ical Association motions were made, committees were appointed, 
and discussions were held regarding ways and means of persuad- 
ing the tribal government to pass laws regulating this activity. 
Apparently their endeavors finally bore fruit, and it was the duty 
of this Board to examine all applicants who requested the right 
to practice medicine in the Territory. The old records show that 
they were besieged by quacks and by men without qualifications, 
men who had already located and had been practicing for months 
on the unsuspecting people before they were checked up by the 
official Board. Many times Dr. Long was foreed to disqualify 
these irregular men and force them to cease activities. On one 
occasion he ran into the case of a prominent farmer, who had 
broken his leg and innocently called the nearest ‘‘physician.’’ This 
man came to see him, encased the leg in a plaster cast, which was 
too tight and had insufficient padding beneath it, then went off 
and left the farmer for a week. Meanwhile the leg swelled and 
finally became gangrenous. Eventually the patient woke up to 
his danger and sent for a more competent man, who upon remov- 
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ing the cast found the leg totally paralyzed and gangrenous and 
was forced to amputate it. This and many other horrible trag- 
edies came under his observation until he naturally became an 
early policeman in the interest of public health, which further 
strengthened the crusader’s zeal he had always had for the pure 
and correct practice of medicine. To him it was a sacred calling 
which should be indulged in only by those who had the greatest 
interest of the patient at heart and who had properly prepared 
themselves for it. 

In carrying out the duties of this office, it was necessary that 
he obtain the cooperation and assistance of all ethical physicians 
who were qualified and lived in Indian Territory, because only 
in such a way was it possible to clean out the vagrant and un- 
qualified. It required diplomacy and firmness, and in this way 
as well as through medical association meetings, he became a strong 
personal friend of Dr. Francis Bartow Fite, of Muskogee, Dr. Ful- 
ton, of Atoka, Dr. Tolleson, of Eufaula, Dr. Fortner, of Vinita, 
and dozens of other leading spirits in the early history of Indian 
Territory medicine. These men constituted a clique; yes, but it 
was a clique which had for its ambition the betterment of human- 
ity. And of all places in America where such a clique might be 
needed, Indian Territory probably was the most strategic point, 
because medical schools were being run without legal safeguards 
or regulations and were turning out great numbers of incompletely 
prepared men, who flocked to Indian Territory where medical laws 
were practically non-existent. They thereby obtained a foothold 
among the people before anything could be done about it. 

When in the course of time the Choctaw Board of Health 
was dissolved and a Medical Board of Indian Territory was ere- 
ated under the supervision of the Federal Court, regulating prac- 
tice all over the Territory, he became Chairman of this Board 
also, remaining in office until statehood in 1906, at which time 
all Indian Territory offices were automatically dissolved. 

During the time he was acting Secretary and President of 
the Choctaw Board of Health, Dr. Walter T. Hailey, of Hailey- 
ville, was also a member of that Board. In this man Dr. Long 
found a kindred spirit, one who believed in medical ideals and 
one who was patriotic enough to attempt to discharge his duties 
to the best of his ability. The old files of correspondence which 
passed between Dr. Hailey and Dr. Long indicate a degree of 
conscientious service on the part of each of them, which is rarely 
equaled in official life. They firmly attempted to build up the 
quality of medical practice in the Territory, going out of their 
way to give examinations to men who impressed them as being 
qualified. Even when they were forced to disqualify men, they 
were able to do it in such a way as to avoid giving offense to the 
unfortunate practitioner who was thus prevented from working. 
In some cases they examined men two or three times, consulting 
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with neighboring physicians who were well acquainted with the 
work of the men applying for licenses. The results of such dis- 
interested public service not only was highly beneficial to the 
people of the Indian Territory but resulted in many strong friend- 
ships between the doctors themselves; and it was this friendship 
between Dr. Long and Dr. Hailey which in the final analysis 
tipped the scales in favor of McAlester over Oklahoma City, when 
Dr. Long decided to move from Caddo. 


The coming of statehood did not drop him out of public life, 
however. Due to his intense activity in the Indian Territory 
Medical Association, he was generally regarded in both territories 
as the leading spirit in it; and was therefore a member of the 
committee appointed by the Indian Territory Association to ar- 
_ range consolidation with the Oklahoma Territory Medical Asso- 
ciation in 1906. This work was done with great credit to both 
associations and when the new Oklahoma State Medical Associa- 
tion took form, LeRoy Long was named as Counselor-at-Large 
for the entire state. This is a tribute to his wide acquaintance 
with men in both territories and shows that he had grown from 
the leadership of the east side association to a commanding place 
in the state of Oklahoma. 

During the course of the next five years he continued to grow 
in stature and influence, never missing a medical meeting and 
being universally considered as one of the brighter men of the 
state. Five years later Lee Cruce, of Ardmore, was elected gov- 
ernor and immediately appointed him a member of the Oklahoma 
State Board of Medical Examiners, thus carrying on the work 
which he had formerly done for the Choctaw nation and for In- 
dian Territory respectively. Here again it was his task to main- 
tain a high standard of ability among the men chosen to practice 
in the new state. Such work brought him into contact with every 
doctor in every corner of the state and directly lined them up as 
his friends or enemies. 

Two years later the American College of Surgeons was or- 
ganized, and he was made a charter member. The sole object of 
the College was to elevate the kind and quality of surgery which 
was being practiced in the United States. Under its comprehensive 
program hospitals were classified into various grades of efficiency, 
standardized rules were laid down for their conduct, and a cam- 
paign against the splitting of fees was begun and prosecuted with 
great vigor. All this was exactly what Dr. Long had believed in 
all his life, and we find him in 1918 summarizing his views be- 
fore the Oklahoma State Medical Association at Tulsa as follows: 

“IT must at this time call attention to the question of fee splitting. It 
seems that there are still those who engage in this nefarious practice. 
In my judgment there is just one thing for this section to do in this mat- 
ter, and that is to drive the money changers from the temple. The man 
who secures his surgery in this way is a grafter and his presence among 
respectable people who are trying to render honest service should not be 
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tolerated. The buying and selling of helpless patients must stop, and one 
way we can stop it is to put a black mark against the man who engages 
in it, and to ostracize him completely. Of course a hypocritical ery will 
go up that we are a coterie of surgeous trying to dictate in personal 
matters, but we are a coterie, thank God, that is trying to place our 
specialty out of reach of the panderer and the highwayman. 

But let us go even further in our service to the people than to try 
to protect them from those who would capitalize their misfortunes and buy 
and sell them. Let us realize in our souls the necessity of making the 
profession of medicine a truly altruistic profession. This does not mean 
that we should not charge liberal fees in the cases of those able to pay, 
but it does mean that we should see to it that the vast multitude who are 
so situated that they have practically no margin of financial safety are 
properly cared for when they need our services. I hope that no surgeon 
here would be guilty of making it necessary for the poor man to mortgage 
his home, or to pay usurious interest, or to take his children out of school 
in order to make money to pay for a necessary professional service. The 
surgeon who measures his success by the size of his bank account is no 
longer striving to reach what should be the ideals of our profession.” 

It goes without saying that a man who combined such ideals 
with a high degree of skill and a long history of distinguished 
service to many people could not fail to go higher and higher 
in the estimation of the people of this new state. When in 1915 
the young attorney whom he had met back in Atoka and Caddo 
and who now lived in Durant, was elected Governor of the state, 
another opportunity of service was offered to him. Governor Wil- 
liams looked into the medical school situation and was not satis- 
fied with it. When he looked about to find a man, who, in his 
judgment, was big enough to come to Oklahoma City and build 
a first-class medical school, he selected his old friend, LeRoy Long, 
who now lived at McAlester, and who was still a member of the 
State Board of Medical Examiners. 


(To be continued) 
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THE CHEYENNE-ARAPAHO COUNTRY 
By Edward Everett Dale 


The Cheyenne-Arapaho Indian reservation was set aside as a 
home for these tribes by an executive order issued in 1869. It had 
an area of about four million three hundred thousand acres and 
was therefore by far the largest reservation formed from the lands 
ceded by the Five Civilized Tribes in the treaties of 1866. It was 
bounded on the north by the Cherokee Outlet, on the west by the 
Panhandle of Texas, on the south by Greer County and the Kiowa- 
Comanche- Wichita reservations, and the east by the Wichita reser- 
vation and the Oklahoma Lands. It was a fertile and attractive 
region traversed by the two Canadians and the Washita River while 
the Cimarron formed its northeastern boundary for some distance 
and its southwestern boundary was the North Fork of Red River. 

The Cheyenne and Arapaho tribes who were to oceupy this 
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great reservation numbered, in 1869, some three thousand five hun- 
dred to four thousand and were among the wildest and most war- 
like Indians in North America. This was particularly true of the 
Cheyenne whose history has been written in blood throughout the 
entire area of the Great Plains from Texas almost to the Canadian 
border. 

These tribes had met with commissioners of the United States 
at the great Council of Medicine Lodge in 1867 and had there been 
assigned a reservation including a part of the Cherokee Outlet. They 
did not like these lands, however, and never accepted them. By the 
following summer a portion of them were on the war path. As a 
result General Sheridan in command of the Department of the Mis- 
souri determined to wage a winter campaign against them. 

The story of that campaign has been told many times by many 
writers and any detailed account of it would in itself constitute a 
lengthy paper. Perhaps it is enough to state that in pursuance 
of this plan a military post was established at the confluence of 
Wolf Creek and the North Canadian as a supply depot and appro- 
priately named Fort Supply. From this post General George A. 
Custer led his Seventh Cavalry south to attack and destroy Black 
Kettle’s camp on the Washita River. This was done on the morn- 
ing of November 27, 1868, in what is known as the Battle of the 
Washita, one of the bloodiest Indian battles ever fought on Okla- 
homa soil. 

During the winter of 1868-69 a relentless campaign was waged 
against the Indians of this region including the hostile Kiowas and 
Comanches, General Sheridan utilizing Fort Supply and Fort Cobb 
as bases from which to carry on his work. By the summer of 1869 
the task of the army had been accomplished, Fort Sill had been 
established and this new Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation created, by 
executive order as previously stated. These tribes were located 
upon the reservation and an agency established at Darlington was 
near its southeastern corner. 

Under the policy of the United States government to allow 
ehurches to nominate Indian agents the first agent appointed for 
the Cheyenne-Arapaho was a Quaker, Brinton Darlington, for whom 
the agency was named. He served until about 1872 when he was 
succeeded by another Quaker agent John D. Miles, cousin of Laban 
G. Miles, the well known agent for the Osage whose story has been 
told in such interesting fashion by the book of John Joseph Mat- 
thews, Wakontah. 

Agent John D. Miles of the Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation was 
a remarkable man. For more than twelve years he ruled wisely 
and well these wild tribesmen in spite of difficulties and dangers 
that might well have brought despair to the stoutest heart. At 
first he was almost entirely without protection but the establishment 
of Fort Reno in 1874 placed a small force of cavalry near the 
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agency. Even so the garrison was so weak that it is doubtful if it 
could have successfully withstood the Cheyennes if a serious out- 
break had occurred. The soldiers were quartered for a time at the 
agency itself and the first buildings at Fort Reno were not erected 
until 1875. 

In addition to the Cheyennes in Oklahoma there was a large 
band in Montana and Dakota called the Northern Cheyennes from 
which this southern branch of the tribe had broken away, sometime 
about 1835. These Indians made common cause with the Sioux in 
the war of 1876-77 and a large body of them were present at the 
bloody Battle of the Big Horn in which General Custer and a large 
part of the Seventh Cavalry were killed. 

A large band under the leadership of Dull Knife had even- 
tually been captured by soldiers and brought to Oklahoma. They 
were very much discontented, however, and in 1878 fled from the 
Oklahoma reservation and started north to join their brethren m 
that region. Leaving behind them a broad trail of blood and ashes, 
they had reached northwestern Nebraska before they were at last 
rounded up and returned to the reservation. 

This outbreak brought demands for the establishment of an- 
other military post on the reservation. ~The result was the found- 
ing in March 1879 of a post known as Cantonment some fifty or 
sixty miles northwest of Fort Reno. Some substantial buildings 
were erected but the United States Indian Bureau at last agreed 
to allow these northern Cheyennes to return to Montana in order 
to rejoin their kinsmen in the North and in 1882 Cantonment was 
abandoned and the garrison removed to Fort Supply. 


Long before this time, however, ranchmen had seen the value 
of the rich pasture lands of the Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation and 
were eagerly seeking to occupy them with herds of cattle. The great 
drives of cattle from Texas to the north had begun in 1866 but the 
first trails opened were far to the east of the Cheyenne-Arapaho 
country. With the establishment of the Kansas ‘‘cow towns,’’ how- 
ever, trails farther west were made. One of these, the famous Chis- 
holm Trail extended north along the eastern boundary of the reser- 
vation while the great Western Trail ran directly across it from 
south to north. It crossed the South Fork of Red River near Doan’s 
Store and continued north across Greer County and the western 
part of the Kiowa-Comanche reservation crossing the southern line 
of the Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation a little south of the store and 
post office later known as Wood. From here it extended north, 
crossing the Washita near Butler and the South Canadian just west 
of Camargo, and continued north past Fort Supply to Dodge City. 


The Cheyenne-Arapaho had from time immemorial been accus- 
tomed to subsist largely upon the buffalo. These animals had for- 
merly occupied in large numbers the lands included in the reserva- 
tion but had been driven farther west by the guns of the hunters. 
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In consequence, Agent Miles usually allowed a party of Indians to 
go to the Panhandle of Texas each spring and autumn to hunt buf- 
falo in order to secure a supply of meat and robes. They were 
usually accompanied by a white man from the Agency since it had 
been found that such hunting trips were likely to turn into a raid 
on the white settlers of Texas. 


Except with the permission of the agent, however, these Indians 
could not leave the reservation and in consequence they must be fed 
for the greater part of the year. Accordingly, the Indian Bureau 
made contracts with certain ranchmen to supply the Indians with 
beef. The herds of these ‘‘beef contractors’’ were the first cattle 
brought to the reservation for actual grazing. The contractor was 
allowed to bring a herd to the reservation and to pasture it near 
‘the agency in order to issue’a certain number of animals to the In- 
dians each week. The semi-annual buffalo hunts served to supple- 
ment this beef issue, but by the latter part of the seventies buffalo 
were growing scarce and by 1880 had entirely disappeared from 
the Southern Plains. Yet, the quantity of beef was not increased 
and the hungry Indians soon began to increase their depredations 
upon the herds of the beef contractors and trail drivers. As a mat- 
ter of fact, such depredations had been common ever since the Texas 
trail drivers had begun to cross the reservation with their herds. 
Indians would camp beside the trail and demand a toll of several 
beeves from every passing herd on the ground that this was in pay- 
ment for the grass consumed by the animals on the drive across the 
reservation. The wise trail boss would usually give them a beef or 
two, for if he refused they would return to stampede the cattle at 
night, thereby causing great vexation and delay. Yet, if he were 
too generous and gave the Indians all they asked the news quickly 
spread by way of the ‘‘moccasin telegraph’’ with the result that 
farther up the trail he would be visited by other bands all eagerly 
demanding generous gifts of beef animals. 

The problem was complicated by the fact that the western trail 
was remote from the agency and in consequence the agent was not 
able to exercise much supervision over his wards on that part of 
the reservation. Also the trail drivers would frequently linger for 
days or in some cases weeks and even drive their herds several miles 
off the trail where the grass was better than along these well trav- 
eled routes, in order to give the cattle an opportunity to rest and 
gain in flesh. It was not long, moreover, until the cattle of ranch- 
men along the border of the reservation began to stray across the 
line or in some cases were driven across by their owners. From 
these early beginnings it was not long until ranchmen began to seek 
the privilege of pasturing herds permanently upon the reservation. 

While contrary to law this was not too great an obstacle to 
certain ambitious and resourceful cattlemen. The ranching firm 
of Dickey Brothers consisting of William and Valentine Dickey even- 
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tually made a bargain with a band of Cheyennes remote from the 
agency by which these ranchmen were to give the Indians beef and 
money in exchange for the privilege of pasturing cattle on the north- 
ern part of the reservation. By 1882 they had some 22,000 head of 
cattle grazing on a range lying partly in the Cherokee Outlet and 
partly on the lands of the Cheyenne-Arapaho. Other ranchmen did 
the same while still others in Texas along the border had large num- 
bers of animals on the reservation at least at certain seasons of the 
year. Among those pasturing cattle on these lands in 1882 was the 
Standard Cattle Company whose president was G. R. Blanchard also 
President of the Erie Railroad. No doubt there were many others 
most of them having made private bargains with the Indians by 
agreeing to supply the latter with beef .and to give them presents 
of goods or money. 

In 1882 Agent Miles found himself confronted by a serious situ- 
ation. The supply of beef for the tribes of his agency was reduced 
by an order from Washington and the Indians began to grow hun- 
gry and to threaten trouble. Miles, with only 80,000 pounds of beef 
each week to supply a people who required more than 125,000 pounds, 
wired the Department of the Interior requesting permission to allow 
cattle to be pastured upon the reservation on condition that the 
owners of the animals supply enough beef to make up this deficiency. 
This request the Department of the Interior promptly refused. 

Agent Miles in desperation determined to proceed as he thought 
best without further consultation with his superiors. In December, 
1882, he called a council of the chiefs and leading men of the Chey- 
enne-Arapaho tribes at which the Indians formally requested to be 
allowed to lease a part of their reservation to ranchmen, In Jan- 
uary a second council was held at which the Indians authorized 
Agent Miles to make leases in conformity with the request of some 
weeks earlier. Miles complied and leases were signed with seven 
cattlemen. These were Edward Fenlon, R. D. Hunter, William E. 
Malaley, H. B. Denman, J. S. Morrison, L. M. Briggs, and Albert 
G. Evans. They were to have a total of a little over three million 
acres for a term of ten years at an annual rental of two cents an 
acre payable semi-annually in advance. The Indians demanded that 
the first payment be made in silver and Colonel R. D. Hunter 

, brought over thirty thousand silver dollars on pack horses from Cald- 
well, Kansas. 

The Secretary of the Interior refused to give an affirmative 
approval to these leases but in a letter addressed to Edward Fenlon 
on. April 4, 1883, stated that he saw no objection to allowing the In- 
dians to make such lease agreements with ranchmen and that the 
Department of the Interior would not interfere so long as the rights 
of the Indians were properly safeguarded. He asserted, however, 
that he reserved the right to cancel such agreements and remove 
all cattle from the reservation at any time when it might seem to 
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nim to be for the best interests of the Indians and the government 
for him to do so. 


Under this precarious and uncertain tenure these seven cattle- 
men began to fence their ranges and stock them with cattle. Trouble 
ensued almost at once. Certain bands of Indians who had _ been 
leriving more from private arrangements made with ranchmen than 
they would receive as their part of the lease money complained bit- 
terly that they had not signed the leases and did not favor them. 
Cattlemen who had such private agreements refused to remove their 
herds. These bands of Indians grew every day more insolent and 
troublesome. When the regular lessees erected wire fences these 
Indians often cut them, set fire to the grass within the enclosures 
and killed cattle grazing there. The boundary line separating the 
reservation from that of the Kiowa was in dispute and the latter 
Indians claimed that the lessees were fencing lands which rightfully 
belonged to them. In consequence they too destroyed fences, burned 
the grass, killed cattle and did all possible to add to the general 
turmoil. Dickey Brothers refused to remove their cattle when or- 
dered to do so by Agent Miles and when the latter appealed to the 
Secretary of the Interior that official declared that these men had 
been grazing cattle on the reservation for years and therefore had 
rights which should be respected. He ordered the agent to allow 
them to remain at least for the present. Agent Miles asked for 
troops to restrain the Kiowas and prevent their interference with 
eattle of the lessees of the Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation but this 
request was refused by the Department of War on the ground that 
these leases had not been affirmed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
Apparently convinced that the situation was hopeless, agent Miles 
resigned on April first, 1884, and was succeeded by D. B. Dyer, 
former agent of the Quapaw Indians. 

-By this time the entire reservation was in an uproar and Agent 
Dyer had neither the ability nor the resourcefulness of his prede- 
cessor. In desperation he made request after request for troops to 
restore order all of which were ignored. He even went to Washing- 
ton to urge that action be taken but without success. Allegations of 
bribery and corrupt practices in securing grazing leases in the In- 
dian Territory had been made and a Congressional investigation 
was carried on during this winter of 1884-85. This effected little 
but served to delay matters and it was not until the summer of 
1885 that the Department of War acting upon the request of the 
Secretary of the Interior ordered a strong military force to pro- 
ceed to the Cheyenne-Arapaho reservation. On July 10, the Presi- 
dent himself ordered General Philip Sheridan to go to Fort Reno 
and assume personal control of the situation. 


In compliance with the order General Sheridan with all the 
troops available in this part of the West reported to the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho country, Agent Dyer was removed and an army officer 
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put in his place, the Indians were disarmed and brought under 
control, and President Cleveland ordered all cattle removed from 
the reservation within forty days. The order was carried out and 
fences destroyed. The ranchmen complained bitterly that they never 
recovered from the effects of the order since the removal of their 
210,000 head of cattle to the already over stocked ranges of the 
adjoining states resulted in the death of a large part of the animals 
during the winter of 1885-1886. It is said that many years later 
Edward Fenlon died leaving as a last request that his son: “‘lick a 
Sheridan every time he saw one.”’ 

Though the cattle could be removed, however, they could not 
be kept off the reservation entirely. Some drifted back from across 
the boundary line, trail drivers continued to linger in the country 
with their herds, and some men brought in animals in the name of 
members of the tribe, and held them there for many months. Dur- 
ing the years following their removal in 1885 there were always 
a considerable number of cattle grazing on Cheyenne and Arapaho 
lands. 

In 1889 came the opening of the Oklahoma Lands to settlement. 
This established another ‘‘front’’ of white people on the reserva- 
tion in addition to the one already in existence from the Texas Pan- 
handle and Greer County. Cattle strayed across this eastern border 
line and the Oklahoma settlers frequently cut wood on the Chey- 
enne-Arapaho reservation and hauled it to their homes. The open 
ing of the Oklahoma Lands also made it inevitable that other In- 
dian lands in the region be opened to settlement in the near future. 

On May 2, 1890, came the creation of Oklahoma Territory by 
the Organic Act. This included the Oklahoma Lands and the Pan. 
handle and one provision of the act was that all other Indian land 
west of the Five Civilized Tribes except the Cherokee Outlet should 
automatically become a part of Oklahoma Territory as soon as they 
were opened to white settlement. The pressure of the whites from 
without and their insistent demand for homes had grown too strong 
to be much longer resisted. In 1891 the surplus lands of the Sae 
and Fox, Iowa, and Shawnee-Potawatomi were opened to settlement, 
thus adding two more counties to the Territory of Oklahoma. 

Demands for the opening of the Cheyenne-Arapaho lands we 
steadily growing and at last an agreement was made with these In- 
dians by which every member of the tribe regardless of age or se 
should take a tract of 160 acres and the remainder of the lands be 
sold to the United States to be opened to white settlement. An al- 
lotting office was opened and each Indian called upon to select hi 
land. Some of the older ones were sullen and refused but in that 
case selections were made for them by the allotting agent. It has 
been said, however, that a few Indian women would wrap a small 
fat puppy in a red shawl, stuff him into one of the baby carriers 
in which these women carried babies on their backs, and take him 
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to the allotting agency and have 160 acres of land set aside for him! 
; On the final day of allotment it is related that a few minutes 
before midnight the agent in charge was awakened by a violent 
knocking at his door. On opening it he found there the proud 
father and two or three other relatives of a new born baby boy 
who presented the infant with the request for an allotment. The 
agent promptly made out the nectessary certificate and set aside a 
choice 160 acre tract for the little newcomer just as the clock was 
striking twelve. The babe grew up on the reservation and was al- 
ways known by the cowboys as ‘‘Johnnie on the Spot.’’ 

With the allotments completed and lands set aside for the mili- 
tary reserve at Fort Reno, some other small tracts for missions and 
other purposes and sections 16 and 36 in each township reserved 
from settlement for the use of the public schools, the last obstacle 
to opening had been removed, and on April 19, 1892, at twelve 
o’clock noon the great Cheyenne-Arapaho country was opened to 
white settlement. 

In order to avoid some of the disorder that had characterized 
earlier ‘‘runs’’ and so many ‘‘sooners,’’ the President’s proclama- 
tion was issued only a week before the date and hour set for the 
opening instead of thirty days as had been the case with the Okla- 
homa Lands. Even so, it is estimated that over twenty-five thou- 
sand people had gathered around the border of the country by the 
morning of the nineteenth. Here they waited impatiently, nearly 
all on horseback, until exactly twelve o’clock. A few blue-clad cav- 
alry men had been posted at intervals along the line. These sat on 
their horses and as the hands of their watches pointed to noon each 
fired his pistol into the air to give the signal to go and with a great 
shout the eager watchers dashed across the line and joined in a 
mad race for homes. 

In spite of the shortness of time between the presidential proc- 
lamation and the actual opening, many ‘‘sooners’’ had slipped across 
the line to occupy a considerable number of choice claims. Men 
who rode hard from the line to that part of the Washita Valley in 
the western part of the reservation reported most of the best land 
occupied by sooners and asserted that some of them had evidently 
been there for several days. 

Although so many thousands joined in the great run of fifty 
years ago a very considerable part of the lands of the Cheyenne- 
Arapaho country were not occupied until some years later. Most 
of the eastern part of it and the fertile valleys in the western part 
were settled immediately but extensive areas of upland in the west- 
ern portion of the region were not settled until almost the end of 
the century. It was my privilege to visit the so-called ‘‘ Cheyenne 
country’’ early in the autumn of 1892, only some six months after 
the opening. My brothers had claims on Trail Elk and Spring 
Creeks near the store and post office called Combs. Most of the 
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valley land in that vicinity was occupied by homesteaders but driv- 
ing north fifteen or twenty miles after a load of timber to frame 
a new sod house we saw not a single settler after the first four or 
five miles. There were numerous deer, however, many wild tur- 
keys, and swarms of prairie chickens. In fact for three or four years 
this region was a paradise for hunters and fishermen. Great coveys 
of quail were everywhere in the thickets along the streams or In 
the scrub oak covered sand hills. Prairie chickens came into the 
fields to feed and mornings and late afternoons the shocks of corn 
and Kaffir corn were at times black with them with the result 
that they destroyed much grain. The streams were full of fish and 
with no game laws or restrictions the wild life was rapidly de- 
stroyed. 


Naturally since so much excellent pasture land was as yet un- 
occupied the cattle business still lingered for years in the western 
part of the country. Small ranchmen from Texas came in, took 
homesteads along the streams, had their cowboys do the same, and 
leased the nearby school sections and Indian lands, thus controlling 
the water supply. Their cattle grazed mostly, however, on the un- 
occupied public lands and many of these men believed that they would 
have ample free range for a generation. Not a few of these small 
ranchmen and cowboys will still be remembered by the old time 
residents of that area. They include such men as John Quarles, © 
and his partner A. S. Wood who was brother-in-law of the author; — 
others were Louis Williams, the Lorrance Brothers, Tom Shahan, 
Meck Teal, John Thompson, Jack O’Neal, Tom Campbell, Page Nel- 
son and many more. Farther west were Alf Taylor, Piper Bird, 
Sid Davidson, T. Witten, George Brandt, and a host of others whom 
every old timer will remember. 


My own first visit to Cordell was in the middle of winter to at- 
tend a square dance at the little hotel built and operated by Tom 
Smith and his wife ‘‘Aunt ’Tildy.’’ The-latter was postmistress a 
little later and removed the post office over night in that hectic 
“‘town site war’’ which early settlers must still remember. Cloud 
Chief and not Cordell was the county seat of Washita County in these 
early days and the violent county seat controversy between the two 
towns will not soon be forgotten by the early inhabitants. My first 
visit to Cloud Chief must have been in the summer of 1898. More 
settlers were coming in, schools were springing up rapidly and my 
brother was to conduct a county normal institute at Cloud Chief 
for four weeks, which it was my privilege to attend. 

_ It was a very small town at this time quite remote from any 
railroad. There were a few stores, two hotels, the Iron and the 
Central and two saloons known as the Elk Saloon and the Two 
Brothers. The court house which stood in the middle of the cen- 
tral square was a long, low wooden building consisting of a single 
room. Desks were placed along the walls each with a chair and a 
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sign designating it as the ‘‘office’’ of the county clerk, sheriff, 
school superintendent, and so on. Only the county treasurer’s desk 
was separated from the rest of the room by a low railing and had 
an iron safe beside it. In the middle of the room were placed rows 
of chairs separated from the desks of the county officers by a wide 
aisle. Here district court was held, the judge sitting at a table 
just in front of the first row of chairs. Two young men teachers 
attending the county institute cooked their meals over a camp fire 
in the rear of the building and slept each night on pallet beds on 
the court house floor. They had a wide variety of choice since they 
could sleep in the office of the county clerk, superintendent, sheriff, 
or any other county officer, or in the district court room. All were 
enclosed by the same four walls. Travelers also often stopped their 
covered wagons back of the court house and slept inside on the 
floor particularly in cold or rainy weather. With no locks on the 
doors it was in the true sense a ‘‘public building.’’ 

A short distance from the court house stood the jail, a low 
wooden structure in which the county had recently installed two 
steel cells of which the citizens of the town were inordinately proud. 
Formerly the jail had consisted of only a single room with a big 
cottonwood log inside to serve as a seat for men confined there. 
Ordinary prisoners were merely put inside and the door locked. 
More desperate offenders were put inside, chained to the cotton- 
wood log and the door locked. 

The town’s water supply came from a public well in the cen- 
tral square fitted with a pump and trough. The water was clear but 
so strongly impregnated with ‘‘gyp’’ that most of the supply for 
household use was hauled from springs two or three miles away or in 
the case vf some families taken from a cistern. Most of the some 
forty teachers attending the summer institute boarded with families 
in town at a weekly rate of two dollars. In some cases, however, 
there were no beds available for men so they slept on blankets spread 
on the prairie grass. During the:four weeks of the institute a de- 
bate was held between a teacher and a young student of law who 
has since become one of Oklahoma’s greatest jurists. The subject 
was ‘‘Resolved: that law offers a greater opportunity to a young 
man than does all of the other professions.’? The young law stu- 
dent won the decision of the judges and so was embarked upon a 
long and successful career. 

The small ranchmen who had hoped and planned for an in- 
definite period of free range soon realized the extent of their error. 
One crossing the western part of the country on horseback from 
north to south in 1899 saw almost no settlement for many miles. 
In fact there was virtually none from the Canadian to the valley 
of the Washita, which was the better part of a day’s ride. Some 
five or six years later there was a family living on practically 
every hundred and sixty acre homestead. The railroads building 
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westward made such settlement comparatively easy. Men living in 
Iowa, Indiana, Missouri or Illinois would charter a car, load it with 
their tools, household goods, wagon and team and come to Oklahoma. 
At the nearest railway point to unsettled land they would unload 
the car, place their goods in the wagon and drive out and choose 
a homestead. In some cases another trip to the railroad to get the 
rest of their effects might be necessary but within a few days every- 
thing they had brought by rail was assembled on the new claim and 
the work of building a home and transforming a raw 160 acres of 
land into a real farm was definitely begun. 

Ag more and more settlers poured in the ranchmen were forced 
back into the barren hills and eventually the pressure of the home- 
steaders forced them out altogether except for stock farming on 
deeded lands, or leased school sections and Indian allotments. All 
public land open to homestead entry was gone. Sod houses and 
dugouts sprang up, or down as the case might be, little school houses 
were built and churches established. The tiny towns grew to thriv- 
ing villages and then to busy little cities, the first sod house or 
dugout was replaced by an attractive farm home and the years of 
early pioneering belonged to the past. 

It is a far ery from the simple, primitive life of those bygone 
years to that which we now know im the region of the old Chey- 
enne-Arapaho country. The trail over which the covered wagons 
of the pioneer settlers rolled westward has widened to a broad high- 
way. The former village is a modern little city, consolidated schools 
in the rural districts, city high schools, colleges and beautiful 
churches have grown up to add to the cultural resources of a pros- 
perous people. The old days and ways are but a memory. Yet 
there are many who look back to them with a wistful tenderness 
not untinged with regret. It was a good life despite its hardships 
and the disappointments that came from time to time to every 
ambitious settler struggling for the upbuilding of a new country. 
But these served only to strengthen the fibre of a people and to 
make the generation who grew up under such conditions one of 
strong, resolute men and women who were prepared to give to the 
state and to the nation service in an ever increasing measure. 

The old Cheyenne-Arapaho country has back of it a glorious 
tradition and a remarkable history. With its earliest period are 
associated great names. Those of such famous Indians as Black 
Kettle, Whirlwind, White Shield, and Little Robe. Such famous 
soldiers as Phillip Sheridan, George A. Custer, Wesley Merritt, and 
some men of lesser rank as Major Elliot and Captain Hamilton, 
grandson of Alexander Hamilton, both killed at the Battle of the 
Washita. Nor should we forget those able civilians Brinton Darling- 
ton, John D. Miles, and that great friend of the Indians, John Seger. 

Not only are these great names of a past generation intimately 
associated with the history of the Cheyenne-Arapaho country but 
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there are numerous men and women still living who grew to man- 
hood and womanhood in this region and who out of the stern struggle 
of those pioneer years developed strength and qualities of heart and 
mind that have made them leaders of the state and well known 
throughout the nation. Some of these include our chief executive, 
Governor Leon Phillips, George Meacham, of the State Highway 
Commission and his brother E. D. Meacham, Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences of the University of Oklahoma—a great scholar 
who has done and is doing so much for the young men and women 
from every part of Oklahoma who seek higher education in that 
institution. They include Kenneth Kaufman, scholar, poet, and 
philosopher, literary editor of the Sunday Oklahoman and by far 
the ablest literary critic in Oklahoma. Also must be mentioned 
Walter S. Campbell, the greatest creative writer Oklahoma has yet 
produced, whose books are known throughout the English speaking 
world. Our junior United States Senator, Josh Lee, grew up at 
Rocky near the southern boundary of this area and has for years 
owned a ranch on the South Canadian River. Last, but not least, 
should be named Judge Thomas A. Edwards, your neighbor and 
friend, great jurist, lawyer, writer, and director of the Oklahoma 
Historical Society, whose influence for the upbuilding of Oklahoma 
has been enormous. 

Most important of all, perhaps, the Cheyenne-Arapaho country 
has given to many thousands of people that most precious of all 
human material possessions—a home and the opportunity to grow 
and to assume their rightful position in the life of the community, 
the state and the country as a whole. 

The pioneer days are gone but the spirit of the pioneers still 
lives on. It was that spirit which in half a century changed this 
region from a wilderness to its present condition of a land of homes 
and towns and schools and churches. It has been my own privi- 
lege to live through that era of early pioneering from its very be- 
ginning. More recently it has been my privilege for many, many 
years to teach your sons and daughters something of that past which 
has made the present great. It is plain that they as children of 
pioneers still hold that spirit in their hearts, and will not be un- 
worthy of the heritage that is theirs. So long as they do we can be 
sure that America may face whatever the future shall hold in store 
with confidence that out of the darkness of the night must even- 
tually come the dawn. 

For the spirit of determination, of courage and of confidence 
which in fifty years has so tranformed the Cheyenne-Arapaho coun- 
try is but a manifestation raised to the highest power of that spirit 
which has conquered and transformed a continent and which regard- 
less of what we may have to face, to endure, or to overcome will 
carry us through to victory. 


1 Address delivered at the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
at Cordell, April 20, 1942. 
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NOTES ON WESTERN HISTORY 
By Victor Murdock \ 

From an admirable biography of General Bennet Riley, emi- 
nent military figure among the prairie pioneers, written by Carolyn 
Thomas Foreman in The Chronicles of Oklahoma,! I found the fact 
that Riley was the first man out here to make use of oxen to carry 
army supplies. It was a one way trip for a great many of the 
beasts as it turned out, but still not all of them. 

The life of the man for whom Ft. Riley (first called Camp 
Center) was named, Bennet Riley, contained a vivid Kansas chap- 
ter. Born either in Maryland or Virginia, his birthplace being in 
doubt, in 1787, Riley, a small man physically with a hairlip who 
spoke with a lisp, went into military service when very young. 
His valor was already known in the war of 1812. In 1813 he was 
on the Mississippi near Ft. Madison. In 1828 he was at Jefferson 
Barracks, Missouri, already with an exceptional experience on the 
farthest frontiers. Once in descending the Mississippi in keel boats 
with their troops Captain Bennet Riley and Captain Thomas F. 
Smith, visiting on deck, saw a dead tree with its roots imbedded 
in the river bottom. Smith said it was a sawyer. Riley said it 
was a snag. The argument waxed strong, Smith declaring that no 
man could cross him like that, ordered: ‘‘Round the boat to, ser- 
geant. No man shall dispute my word.’’ The two captains went 
ashore and, in the presence of the enlisted men under their com- 
mand, took a shot at each other without result. 

Bennet Riley was at Jefferson Barracks, a major, in 1828 when 
a young lieutenant, Jefferson Davis by name, arrayed in full regi- 
mentals called at headquarters to pay his respects to the command- 
ant. The only officer he found present was Major Riley, ‘‘alone, 
seated at a table with a pack of cards before him intently occupied 
with a game of solitaire.’’ 

It was in 1828 that those engaged in trade from Missouri to 
Santa Fe petitioned the government at Washington for troop escort 
on the next annual caravan. On May 4, 1829 Riley set out for Can- 
tonment Leavenworth with his riflemen and in ten days was there. 
A week or two later they had marched west to a place agreed upon 
as a rendevous with the traders and where Riley found 79 men 
with 38 wagons. Riley’s soldiers were mostly foot soldiers; some 
were mounted on army horses; some on horses privately owned. 
The oxen for the army transport Riley had requisitioned were a 
novelty. Reporting afterward to General Leavenworth about the 
start of the expedition Riley wrote: ‘‘We had little or no trouble 
except with the oxen, they being of different ages, some old and 
some young, and not used to being put together, and the drivers 


not accustomed to drive them, but after five or six days we had 
no trouble.’’ 


1See the issue for September, 1941, pages 225-244. 
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Riley’s orders did not permit him to leave United States at 
Chouteau’s island in the Arkansas—a point now in Western Kan- 
sas—and go into Mexico. The very night of the day he parted 
with the traders they ‘‘sent an express’’ back 10 Riley for rescue 
from an attack of Comanches, Kiowas and Arapahoes. As has been 
often told in the stories of the early West, Riley went quickly 
across the Arkansas River from Kansas into Mexico and sent the 
caravan on its way, returning his command back into the United 
States. 

Here four soldiers whose enlistments had expired decided to 
go back to ‘‘settlement.’’ Riley warned against this. But the men 
started. Three of them were soon back into camp to report the 
killing of one of their number. In the attempt of the troops to 
recover this man’s body battles between the troops and the Indians 
were brought on, a frontier episode which has been frequently de- 
scribed. At one point of the conflict the number of Indians was 
given at 300. These were mounted and armed with guns, bows 
and spears. Riley in his brush with them when they menaced his 
camp had a force of one hundred and thirty or forty. His cattle 
and horses had taken fright at the first onset, but a portion of them 
had been stopped by the company in the rear. At the end of this 
clash Riley counted the enemy loss of eight killed and one wounded, 
adding: ‘‘Our loss one man wounded, who died a few hours after, 
fifty-four oxen, ten public horses, ten private horses and a few 
public mules.’’ 

It does not appear why the loss of the oxen was so heavy. Not 
so long before, over on the Mexican side, Riley had found it nec- 
essary to have the oxen unyoked and herded in good grass and later, 
on the American side, he had to encamp a spell to give the eattle 
a chance to regain strength and spirits ‘‘there being good grass and 
wood there.’’ I do not find in the report how many oxen Bennet 
Riley had actually when he got back to Leavenworth on November 
8 which he had sent out from the previous June 3, but in 1853 at 
the close of his valiant career (it included a Mexican war chapter 
and a California chapter), Bennet Riley occasionally must have re- 
membered with gratification that he had brought beasts enough back 
to the Missouri River to prove the entire feasibility of his frontier 
experiment in making a martial place for the docile ox.? 

Reading an article in The Chronicles of Oklahoma,’ I found 
myself, through an article by Ralph H. Records of Norman, con- 
fronted with a pioneer figure curiously much faded long since from 
my memory. This was the figure of the Texas cattle trail cowboy 
once so familiar in Wichita. Through the years the original cowboy 
figure, in pictorial presentation, passed away largely through changes 
in attire. I do not know what part commercial dramatization of 


2The Wichita Eagle, November 27, 1941. 
3 See the issue for June, 1942, pages 159-171. 
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the cowboy, in romance, whether in book, in film or on the stage, 
played in this evolution in dress. It must have had some part. The 
first cowboys I saw here in Wichita, so far as numerous and vary- 
ing individuals could be reduced to a type, had only two bits of 
color about him (1) a bright neckerchief (2) a star in a red or 
yellow patch of leather in the fore part of his boot-top. The bril- 
liant shirt of this latter day, the fancifully tooled boot-tops and the 
elaborately studded chaps to become so prominent in a cowboy’s 
theatric wardrobe were not to be seen on Wichita’s streets when 
men from the Texas cattle trail thronged the down-town section 
here with the music of their spurs on the wooden sidewalks an in- 
cessant note in the local overture. ; 

Perhaps the most striking of the changes in cowboy fashion 
from the early day was in the hat. Until I came upon a reference 
to it in Mr. Record’s article I did not realize ho\, marked a change 
really had overcome the cow-hand’s head-gear. I merely sensed 
that the hat the cowboy of this generation wears was not somehow 
like the hat that graced the head of his ancestor. The early-day 
brim was wide and given to flapping, so much so that many an old- 
time cowboy, in a high wind, tucked under the brim on either side, 
giving his head covering a scoop-shovel effect. And the crown of 
the old-time hat was low, not the impressive peaked affair which 
has become the vogue since. 

This fact is brought out in the article mentioned in pressing 
extracts from a manuscript. The manuscript carries the personal 
recollections of L. 8. Records, a cowboy who rode the range in Okla- 
homa and southern Kansas from 1878 until 1884. In the early 
days L. 8S. Records’ hats had low crowns and wide brims. Ralph 
Records adds these other details of attire: 

“From 1880 onward he wore John B. Stetson’s hats. His first one was 
dove-colored or dark-gray and cost nine dollars. His high-heeled boots 
were always the best in quality. The heels gave the rider a brace when 
the horse came to a sudden stop; there was no danger of the foot going 
through the stirrup. He wore a soft leather belt, two-and-a-half inches 
wide, drab yellow in color. A webbed cartridge-bandolier was attached 


to the belt. A silk handkerchief, costing a dollar, was tied around his 
neck. When dust flew thick and fast it was brought up under the nose.” 

_ From the manuscript Mr. Records quotes the pioneer cowboy as 
saying of the cold winter of 1880-1881: ‘‘I dressed so heavy I could 
lie on the ground and sleep with comfort.’’ He wore woolen breeches 
and overalls outside. Fleece-lined underwear, a woolen shirt and a 
knit woolen blouse further added to his protection. 

Ralph Records writes: 

“Of winters he wound a red, knit woolen comforter around his waist 
and stuffed the ends of the garment under his belt. Most men preferred 
to wear this garment around the neck. His hands were protected by 
soft-ribbed gloves and by a pair of wool-lined mittens over them. When 
adjusting anything about the saddle he removed only the mittens. The 
overcoat was long and heavy. A skeleton cap with made-in eyelets cov- 


ered the face. He wore only thick nickel socks, made of cotton, and 
arctics over his boots.” 
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; Anybody with experience of a blizzard on the open prairies 
will realize how appealing these precautions in protective clothing 
were. The cowboy furnished his own clothing, as he did his saddle, 
bridle and blankets. The company provided the rope and the 
mounts, usually four. It is interesting to note in Mr. Records’ ar- 
ticle that the length of rope preferred customarily was fifty feet, 
although L. 8. Records’ rope was only thirty feet. He did not 
like the added weight of the longer rope on his saddle. 

What an interesting encounter it would be if the old-time cow- 
boy could meet his successor; the high-heeled boots still would show, 
but with a change; the silk neckerchief also would still show, but 
displaying a rainbow splendor now it never knew in auld lang syne.4 


OA 


DISSOLUTION OF THE OSAGE RESERVATION 
By Berlin B. Chapman 
Part Two 


Part One of this series of articles dealt with the failure of 
the Cherokee Commission in 1893, and that of the Osage Commis- 
sion in 1894, to induce the Osage Indians to select allotments and 
sell their surplus lands to the United States. In their ‘‘ultimatum”’ 
the Osages demanded that the tribal roll should first be purged of 
names of persons ‘‘not entitled to be there.’’ After considerable 
political maneuvering the roll was purged. 

Part Two of this series spans the first half-dozen years of the 
twentieth century, explaining conditions on the Osage reservation 
just prior to allotment of lands there. 

In the opening years of the century the Osages—located on the 
wide expanses of what is now Osage county—did not need to work, 
nor were they overshadowed by the curse of poverty; indeed they 
could well be envied by half the world. Agent Oscar A. Mitscher 
observed that the attitude of the Osage Indian was not unlike that 
of a ‘‘well-to-do farmer, who, having accumulated a moderate com- 
petence, rents his farm and moves to town to give his children 
better school advantages and indulges himself in his declining years 
in ease and indolence.’”*! A great majority of the Osages had from 


4The Wichita Eagle, July 18, 1942. 

51 Mitscher to Com. Ind. Aff., Aug. 14, 1901, Indian Affairs, 1901, 327. 

This series of articles is prefaced by my study, “Removal of the Osages from 
Kansas,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, August and November, 1938. 

In preparation of this series I have profited by critical and helpful discussions 
of students in my Oklahoma History classes in Oklahoma A. and M. College. 
Dr. T. H. Reynolds, Head of the History Department in the College, by able advice 
and encouragement, has laid me under deep obligations in my studies in Oklahoma 
History. 

Ay the National Archives in Washington, D. C., I received valuable assistance 
from Dr. Gaston Litton; Mr. Paul M. Niebell, attorney for the Creeks and 
Seminoles; and from Mr. Brent Morgan of the Office of Indian Affairs. 
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one to six farms in the family and gave personal and intelligent 
attention to the collection of rents.” 


The homestead selection, explained in Part One of this series,’ 


was intended to be a bona fide home for the Indian, and an in- 
ducement to develop his own farm. But, in fact, he became more 
of a landlord and his servant, the white man, said Mitscher, “‘is 
the sole factor in subduing this soil and these forests for hus- 
bandry.’*? The property interests of the Osages had been so large 
as to induce whites to marry into the tribe, and mixed-bloods be- 
came numerous. Many mixed-bloods were practically white and by 
keen business instincts of the white man they secured possession of 
the greater part of the improved lands of the reservation. The 
non-progressive full bloods as a rule were content to live in camps 
and villages in the south central and southwestern part of the reser- 
vation where they clung to tribal customs and the theory of com- 
munal property. 


As the full-bloods, gradually outnumbered by mixed-bloods, 
ceased to play the leading role, the matter of allotment became vital. 
On March 17, 1904, Bird S. McGuire introduced a bill in the House 
of Representatives providing for the ‘‘equal division of the tribal 
lands of the Osage Indians among themselves.’** Agent Frank 
Franz considered that such legislation was not far in the future 
for the Indians wanted it and conditions demanded it. In June 
an election was held at which the Business Committee or National 
Council, composed of a principal chief and eight councilmen, was 
chosen. It is said to have been one of the hardest fought elections 
ever held on the reservation. The allotment question was the issue 
and O-lo-hah-wal-la, who favored allotment, was elected chief, re- 
ceiving 224 votes while his opponent received 165 votes. 


On November 28 the Committee passed a resolution authorizing 
the chief and local agent to appoint a delegation of nine persons 
to go to Washington ‘‘to discuss subjects of importance and in- 
terest’’ to the tribe and to be vested with full power to represent 
them. An interpreter and the local agent were to accompany the 
delegation. On the same day the ten persons were accordingly 
chosen, a majority of them being full bloods.®* It appears that the 


52.On the leasing of grazing lands 1899-1900 see S. Documents, 56 Cong. 2 sess., 
11 (4039), no, 123. At that time there were probably a hundred thousand head 
of outside cattle grazing on the “citizens pastures.” 

58 Mitscher to Com. Ind. Aff., Aug. 22, 1893, Indian Affairs, 1903, 270-271. 

54 Cong. Record, 58 Cong. 2 sess., p. 3418. 

55 Franz to Com. Ind. Aff., Aug. 25, 1904, Indian Affairs, 1904, Pt. i, 298. 

56 Agent Franz said that the chief came to his office and “we went over a list 
of probably 15 or 18 names, and the chief said who should comprise this delegation. 
They were selected not on account of any faction that I know of.” Statement 
before a subcommittee of the House Committee on Indian Affairs, Feb. 1, 1905. 
In the library of the Indian Office there is a printed copy of the hearings before 
the subcommittee; see p. 107. The events leading up to the introduction of the 
allotment bill in 1905 are reviewed in the hearings. 
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delegation spent some four or five weeks in preparing a bill for 
the division of the lands and monies of the tribe, that the bill went 
back and forth a half dozen times between the delegation and the 
Department of the Interior, that the full blood members of the 
delegation could almost quote the bill, and that on January 10, 
1905, McGuire introduced it in the House of Representatives.” 
Franz believed that the bill was satisfactory to the great majority 
of the tribe; and on February 16 the House Committee on Indian 
Affairs reported it favorably.°8 In his annual report Franz called 
attention to the act of March 8 authorizing the President, at his 
discretion, to allot the lands of any tribe of Indians to its mem- 
bers,*® and added: ‘‘I certainly trust he may be prevailed upon to 
begin with the Osages in the near future.’’® 


In February 1906 a bill prepared by the Osages, favorably 
passed upon by them at their last general election, and brought to 
Washington by delegates representing all factions of the tribe, was 
introduced in the House of Representatives.*1 For better or worse 
it was subjected to several amendments, but was passed by Congress, 
approved on June 28, and became known as the Osage Allotment 
Act. It was a composition prepared by many cooks among whom 
Charles Curtis was probably chef. 


By the act the tribal roll as it existed on January 1, with 
proper corrections to July 1, 1907, was declared to be the basis of the 
division of lands and funds among the tribe. The principal chief 
was allowed three months after the approval of the act to file with 
the Secretary of the Interior a list of the names which the tribe 
claimed were placed upon the roll by fraud, but no name should 
be included in the list of any person or his descendants that was 
placed on the roll ‘prior to December 31, 1881, the date of the adop- 
tion of the Osage constitution.** The decision of the Secretary of the 
Interior should be final®™ in determining questions of tribal member- 
ship.*° The process by which the lands were to be divided among 
the tribe was contemplated to give to each member his fair share in 
acres and was set forth in substance as follows: 


57 Cong. Record, 58 Cong. 3 sess., p. 670. 

58 H. Reports, 58 Cong. 3 sess., iii(4762), no. 4622. 

5933 Statutes, 1061. 

60 Letter of Aug. 16, 1905, Indian Affairs, 1905, 312. 

61H. Reports, 59 Cong. 1 sess., ii(4907), no. 3219, p. 1; Cong. Record, 59 Cong. 
1 sess., (February 21, 1906), p. 2816; ibid., (May 21, 1906), p. 7198; Act. Com. 
Larrabee to Sec. Int., May 2, 1908, S. Documents, 60 Cong. 2 sess., xxii(5409), 
no. 744, pp. 79-80. 

62 Act of June 28, 1906, 34 Statutes, 539; Kappler iii, 252. A supplementary 
and amendatory act was approved April 18, 1912, 37 Statutes, 86; see also the 
act of March 3, 1909, 35 Statutes, 778. 

A decade ago, while I was in the archives of the Interior Department examining 
scores of early letters and papers by Charles Curtis, that friend of the Osages, 
then having become Vice-President of the United States, read parts of this series 
of articles and made valuable notations. 
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(1) Each member should select, or have selected for him, one 
hundred and sixty acres as a first selection. Adult members were to 
make this selection and file notice of the same with the local agent 
within three months after approval of the act. Vested interests In 
improved lands were to be given consideration and the interests of 
minors safeguarded. (2) After each member had made a first se- 
lection he should be permitted to make a second selection of like 
area in the manner provided for in the first selection. (3) After 
each member had selected his second selection he should be permitted 
to make a third selection of like area in the manner provided for in 
the first and second selections. Selections were to conform to exist- 
ing public surveys in tracts of not less than forty acres, or a legal 
subdivision of a less amount designated as a “‘lot.”’ (4) The remain- 
ing lands, with certain exceptions, were to be ‘‘divided as equally 
as practicable among said members by a commission to be appointed 
to supervise the selection and division’’ of the lands. The commis- 
sion should consist of one member of the tribe, selected by the 
Council, and of two persons selected by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs subject to the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. It 
was the duty of the commission to settle all controversies between 
members of the tribe relative to selections of land. The surveys, sal- 
aries of the commission, and ali other proper expenses necessary in 
making the selections and division of the land were to be paid by 
the Secretary of the Interior out of any Osage funds derived from 
the sale of town lots, royalties from oil, gas, or other minerals, or 
rents from grazing land. 


The act set apart three quarter sections at Pawhuska, Hominy 
and Gray Horse respectively for the exclusive use and benefit of the 
Indians, for dwelling purposes, for a period of twenty-five years 
from 1907; however, the land could be sold at discretion of the tribe. 


Provisions for the execution of deeds and for the sale of sur- 
face lands were in some respects similar to those in the act of July 
1, 1902, providing for the division of the Kaw lands. However, 
provisions in the Osage Allotment Act regarding alienation and tax- 
ation of homesteads were obscure; if they were clear to judges in 
the Federal courts, they were at least confusing to laymen.®* The 


63 The provision regarding enrollment prior to 1881 is explained in a letter 
from Larrabee to C. E. McChesney, Oct. 2, 1906, OIA., L. Letter Book 899, p. 23. 

64This provision superseded the act of August 15, 1894, allowing an appeal to 
the courts by applicants alleging to have been unlawfully denied of allotments with 
an Indian tribe. 28 Statutes, 305. 

85 An amendment to the act provided that no persons should be stricken off 
the roll except for fraud found by newly discovered evidence. There is an inter- 
esting reference to the amendment in the Osage memorial presented to Congress 
May 20, 1910, S. Documents, 61 Cong. 2 sess., 1xi (5660), 554, pp. 1-2. 

66 Inspector James McLaughlin once observed that some of the provisions of 
the act ‘fare so conflicting as to be difficult to understand or readily interpret, so 
much so that it is puzzling, not only to the Indians but to the Allotting Commission 
and the Indian Agent.” Letter to Leupp, April 20, 1907, OIA., L. 39724—1907. 


———— 
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fourth paragraph of Section Two reads: ‘‘Each member of said 
tribe shall be permitted to designate which of his three selections 
shall be a homestead, and his certificate of allotment and deed shall 
designate the same a homestead, and the same shall be inalienable 
and nontaxable until otherwise provided by Act of Congress. The 
other two selections of each member, together with his share of the 
remaining lands allotted to the member shall be known as surplus 
land, and shall be inalienable for twenty-five years, except as here- 
inafter provided.’’ 


The seventh paragraph reads: ‘‘That the Secretary of the 
Interior, in his discretion, at the request and upon the petition of 
any adult member of the tribe, may issue to such member a certifi- 
cate of competency, authorizing him to sell and convey any of the 
lands deeded him by reason of this Act, except his homestead, which 
shall remain inalienable and nontaxable for a period of twenty-five 
years, or during the life of the homestead allottee. * * * Provided, 
that upon the issuance of such certificate of competency the lands 
of such member (except his or her homestead) shall become subject 
to taxation, and such member, except as herein provided, shall have 
the right to manage, control, and dispose of his or her lands the 
same as any citizen of the United States: Provided, that the sur- 
plus lands shall be nontaxable for the period of three years from 
the approval of this Act, except when certificates of competency are 
issued, or in case of the death of the allottee, unless otherwise pro- 
vided by Congress.’’& 

In an opinion of the Cireuit Court of Appeals, Eighth Circuit, 
the two provisions were explained as follows: ‘‘The chief subject 
of the seventh paragraph of section 2 is the permissible alienation 
and taxation of the lands of that class of Osage allottees who obtain 
certificates of competency from the Secretary of the Interior. The 
subject of paragraph 4 is the permissible alienation and taxation of 
the lands of Osage Indians generally, regardless of the question 
whether they have certificates of competency or not. Under familiar 
rules these provisions of the two paragraphs must be read together, 
the former as the special law of the particular class of lands there 


67 In an opinion of the District Court of the United States for the Western Dis- 
trict of Oklahoma it was pointed out that the expression of the act was not that 
the allottee or member should not alienate, but that the land should be inalienable; 
the restriction related to the land, the policy of the law being to extend protection 
to the heirs as well as to original allottees. United States v. Aaron, 183 Fed. 347. 
In another opinion it was explained that homesteads remained inalienable and non- 
taxable, in the absence of certificates, without further legislation, but, if the cer- 
tificates issued to the allottes, then their homesteads were inalienable and nontax- 
able for twenty-five years, or during the life of the allottee. United States v. Board 
of Commissioners of Osage County, 193 Fed. 488. It was explained that the sur- 
plus lands were alienable by the allottees thereof at the end of twenty-five years, 
or when certificates of competency were issued to them; and they were taxable at the 
end of three years from the approval of the act, or on the issuance of such cer- 
tificate, or at the death of the allottees. Ibid., p. 489. 
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treated, and the latter as the general law applicable to all classes 
of lands of the Osage Indians. * * * The true construction of the 
exception in the seventh paragraph is that it is limited in its effect 
to the homesteads of the class of Osage allottees who obtain certifi- 
cates of competency—the class that is the subject of the sentence in 
which the exception is found.® 

The act stated that the lands were set apart for the sole use and 
benefit of the individual members of the tribe; and that, with the 
approval of the Secretary of the Interior,® they might lease the 
same for farming, grazing or any other purpose not otherwise spe- 
cifically provided for in the act. The oil, gas, coal and other min- 
erals were reserved for the use of the tribe™® for a period of twenty- 
five years from April 8, 1906. Leases for mining and production of 
minerals might be made by the Indians through their Council, sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Secretary of the Interior. The Presi- 
dent was authorized to determine the royalties to be paid to the 
Osages under any mineral lease. At the expiration of twenty-five 
years from January 1, 1907, the lands, mineral interests and moneys 
provided for in the act and held in trust by the United States were, 
with certain limitations, to become the absolute property of the indi- 
vidual members of the tribe, and deeds for lands were to be accord~ 
ingly issued. Suitable provisions were made for lands necessary 
for railroads and highways. All things necessary to carry into effect 
the provisions of the act, not otherwise specifically provided for, were 
to be done under the authority and direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

Agent Ret Millard hailed the act as one of the most beneficial 
pieces of legislation for the Osage Indians and the country in general 
that had been enacted for years."1 In accordance with its provisions 
Charles E. McChesney and Charles O. Shepard were appointed by 
the Department of the Interior, and the Osages selected Black Dog, 
a full blood member of the tribe, as members of the Osage Allotting 
Commission. 


On August 8 instructions were approved for the guidance of the 
Commission in supervising the selection and division of the lands.” 
The instructions stated that the making of selections could begin by 


68 Aaron et al. v. United States, 204 Fed. 943. 

69 Holden y. Lynn, 120 Pac. 246; Midland Valley Railway Company v. Lynn, 
135 Pac. 370. 

70 Agent Franz did not consider it a fair proposition to the Indians “to allow 
the royalty to go with the land, because of the spotted field; that is, one man might 
get 80 acres of good oil land and the man taking the next 80 acres to him, and right 
in the oil belt, would not be able to get a single oil well on his land. It would 
make one man rich while the other one would not be, when it is an absolutely fair 
proposition to let the royalty go to the tribe.” Statement before a subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Indian Affairs, Feb. 1, 1905, loc. cit., p. 107. 

71 Report of Sept. 1, 1906, Indian Affairs, 1906, 318. 

™2The instructions, under date of Aug. 4, 1906, are in the Indian Office, L. 
Letter Book 884, pp. 91-98. 
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the Indians whose names were on the roll as it existed on January 
1, 1906,"* without waiting for the purging and correction contem- 
plated by the act. It was observed that selections were to be made 
In order—first, second and third. ‘‘This means,’’ reads the in- 
structions, ‘‘that so far as the roll is made up and determined at 
the time, all the first selections shall be made before any of the sec- 
ond selections can be made; and in like order for the second and 
third selections. Only by a rigid adherence to the order of selection 
can equal and exact justice be done to all the members of the tribe. 
But, unless otherwise ordered, the work of making the second and 
third selections will not be suspended awaiting the completion and 
settlement of the final roll.’’ 


The Commission was instructed that in choosing selections and 
in making allotments the rule of ‘‘approximation,’’ as it obtained 
in the General Land Office, would apply; that is, the applicant was 
entitled to the nearest approximation to one hundred and sixty 
acres, following the legal subdivisions as shown by the public sur- 
_veys."4 Two schedules were to be prepared; one to be designated 
“‘Homestead Selections,’’ the other, ‘‘Surplus Lands.’’ The two 
selections of each member, not including his homestead, together 
with his share of the remaining lands and all the reservations of land 
mentioned in the act were to be entered on the latter schedule. Pro- 
vision was made for necessary resurveying. The Commission was 
organized at Pawhuska on August 14; McChesney was chairman and 
Cassius R. Peck was secretary.” 


The tribal roll, a thorny question for many years, was one of the 
first to confront the Commission. Commissioner Leupp estimated 
that enrollment with the Osages was worth something like twenty-five - 
or thirty thousand dollars.“ About 160 applications for enrollment 
came before the National Council for consideration. Agent Millard, 
who was present during the hearings of the cases, said that persons 
concerned were duly notified and that ‘‘every paper was submitted 


73 The act provided “that the roll of the Osage tribe of Indians, as shown by 
the records of the United States in the office of the United States Indian agent at 
the Osage Agency, Oklahoma Territory, as it existed” January 1, 1906, etc., should 
constitute the roll of the tribe. The words quoted were construed by Frank Campbell, 
Assistant Attorney-General, as follows: “The membership of the tribe as it was 
constituted January 1, 1906, must be treated as the thing had in view by the law. 
An individual who died before that date was not then a member of the tribe and 
for the purposes of division of the tribal property under this act it must be con- 
sidered that his name was erased from the tribal roll at the time of his death.” 

The opinion, under date of Aug. 10, 1906, is in the Indian Office, L. 70, 694- 
1906. Acting Secretary Ryan concurred in the opinion. 

74 Thus if an Indian had selected 156 acres and desired to add a lot containing 
6.38 acres he could do so since 162.38 acres is a nearer approximation to 160 than 
is 156 acres; but he could not add a lot containing 10.34 acres as 166.34 is not as 
near an approximation to 160 acres as 156 acres are. 

75 On June 30, 1907, Shepard resigned and Peck was promoted to the vacancy. 

76 Leupp to McChesney, Sept. 13, 1906, OIA, L. Letter Book 893, p. 54. 
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and read by an interpreter to the council, and all evidence was sub- 
mitted both pro and con in the cases.’”7 


On August 16 Millard transmitted to the Office of Indian Affairs 
the formal proceedings of a meeting of the National Council held 
July 30 at which time the chief submitted the names of 244 persons 
who were charged with being on the roll through fraud.“* On Feb- 
ruary 15, 1907, he transmitted also the certified roll of the tribe.”9 
The cases of nearly all the contestees had been investigated in 1896- 
1898, and the materials produced in the first investigation were used 
in making the second. Contestees were divided into the following 
families for purposes of investigation: Clem, Javine, Perrier, 
Fronkier, Herridge, Holloway, Labadie, Omaha, Lyman, Lombard, 
Brown and Appleby. The case of each family was set for hearing, 
and hearings were had before the Commission between the months 
of March and June. Special Agent Arthur T. Woodward appeared 
for the tribe, while the contestees were represented by various coun- 
sel.8° 


Evidence was taken on behalf of the parties, and the record 
thereof, with the findings of the Commission in each case, was trans- 
mitted to the Office of Indian Affairs.81 The Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, or the Secretary of the Interior upon appeal, found 
that the tribe failed to establish its claim of fraud and the enrollment 
of all contestees was sustained. The roll as approved by Secretary 
Garfield April 11, 1908, contained the names of 2,230 persons, all 
but one of whom were entitled to share in the division of lands.** Of 


17 S. Documents, 60 Cong. 2 sess., xxii(5409), no. 744, p. 105. An effort was 
made to have Congress add to the roll the names of thirty-seven unsuccessful appli- 
cants. On March 16, 1908, Senator Thomas P. Gore introduced a joint resolution 
to that effect, and after an investigation the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
made a report favoring the inclusion of the names. Cong. Record, 60 Cong. 1 sess., 
p. 3358. The hearings, including the list of names, are in S. Documents, loc. cit. On 
May 20, 1910, a twenty-two page memorial of the tribe against the enrollment of 
the applicants was presented to the Senate. S. Documents, 61 Cong. 2 sess., ]xi 
(5660), no. 554, The lands were divided according to the roll as certified by the 
local agent and approved by the Department of the Interior. 

78 The list of names is in S. Documents, 60 Cong. 1 sess., xxxvi (5269), no. 
482, pp. 80-83. 

79 Millard to Com. Ind. Aff, Feb. 15, 1907, OIA, 12, 395-1908-313 Osage. 
The original certified roll is filed with the letter. 

80 The instructions of Sept. 8, 1906, providing that affidavits against the enroll- 
ment of contestees and the names of parties making them be presented to contestees, 
were modified after Woodward explained that the deponents would be placed for 
at least thirty days, at the mercy of contestees and would constantly be subjected to 
bribery, violence of any character, or removal from the Territory. Larrabee to Sec. 
Int., Dec. 18, 1906, OIA, 289 Ind. Div. 1906; Campbell to Sec. Int., Jan. 9, 1907, 
ibid. ; Frank M. Conser to McChesney, Jan. 21, 1907, OIA, L. Letter Book 932, p. 184. 

81 A number of papers on the matter of fraudulent enrollment are in the Indian 
Me eae Enrollment, 053. 

ane Appleby was enrolled for annuity only. Larrabee to Osa lot. ‘ 
Oct. 25, 1907, O.LA., L. Letter Book 1007, os 3 a ee 
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the allottees 926 were full bloods and 1,303 were mixed-bloods or 
adopted persons. 


_ Before taking up the story of the three selections and the final 
division of lands, it is well to consider the Florer Case, the matter 
of surveying, the complaints against the Commission, and the role 
played by agents of the cattlemen. 

When the Osage Allotment Act was passed, John N. Florer had 
been a licensed trader among the Osages for more than thirty years, 
and together with his son and son-in-law he had erected dwellings 
near Gray Horse at an expense of nearly $10,000.8% The act pro- 
vided that there should: be reserved from selection and division 
forty acres of land to be designated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
on which were located certain houses described, and that Florer 
should be allowed to purchase the forty acres at the appraised value 
placed thereon by the Osage Alloting Commission. The Commission 
appraised the land at eight hundred dollars and reported the same 
to the Office of Indian Affairs, December 24, 1906. On January 16, 
1907, the Department of the Interior approved the selection and 
appraisal and a form of deed for conveying the land to Florer was 
shortly thereafter submitted to the Commission. 

In the meantime, January 10, Florer died. The Principal Chief 
refused to execute a deed to the heirs, claiming that the grant of 
Congress was without authority and that the right to purchase was a 
personal one and terminated upon the death of Florer. The Office 
of Indian Affairs was unwilling to take any steps to require him to 
execute a deed.8 McChesney stated on November 23, 1908, that he 
felt satisfied that no Principal Chief of the tribe would sign the 
deed voluntarily, and he asked for instructions regarding the allot- 
ting of the land. On December 10 Acting Commissioner Valentine 
observed that Florer was in no way delinquent in the matter and 
recommended that the same be left ‘‘in the hands of the heirs and 
the courts.’’ On December 17 Millard reported that the male adults 
had voted 206 to 134 against allowing the heirs to take deed to the 
land.®* 

The attorneys and a delegation representing the tribe were 
orally heard by the Department of the Interior, but on February 1, 
1909, Assistant Secretary Wilson concluded that the right to pur- 
chase was one that descended to the heirs of Florer. He denied the 
request of the Osages that the land be allotted, saying that he knew 
of no authority to do so. He preferred to leave the whole question 
to the courts and said that the matter should not in any way detain 


83 Leupp to Sec. Int., March 13, 1906, S. Reports, 59 Cong. 1 sess., ii(4905), 


no. 4210, p. 3. 
84 Larrabee to McChesney, April 26, 1907, OIA., L. Letter Book 966, pp. 191-192. 
85 Millard to Peter C. Bigheart, Dec. 17, 1908. A copy of this letter and a 
number of letters pertaining to the Florer Case are in the Indian Office, 79, 878— 


1907—313. Osage. 
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the Commission. On April 15, 1913, the Federal Court for the 
Western District of Oklahoma held that it was without jurisdiction 
to compel the chief to execute a deed to the heirs. In 1927 Com- 
missioner Burke did not find that any further action had been taken 
in the matter.86 Thirty-seven and one half acres of the forty acres 
had been allotted to individual members of the tribe. 


The reservation was surveyed in 1871-1872 under what is known 
as the J. C. Darling contract. The lands were sectionalized, with 
corners set at half mile distances along the north, south, and east 
and west lines of the sections, without center mounds or lines di- 
viding the 640 acre squares into quarter sections.8* While a number 
of the Osages complained that they could not locate the outboundaries 
of their allotments, the tribe was reluctant to pay for a resurvey of 
the reservation. In the summer of 1907 the Commission was in- 
structed to proceed with the retracement and subdivisional survey 
of the reservation looking toward the reestablishment of the lost and 
obliterated corners, and for the establishment of corners where In- 
dians had made selections in less than one hundred and sixty acre 
tracts.88 By reason of representations in MeChesney’s letter of July 
2, the Commission was directed July 9 to hold the matter of the 
reestablishment of subdivisional lines of the quarter sections in abey- 
ance until it could be determined how far such surveys were neces- 
sary.®? 


On September 30 Peck estimated the total cost of a retracement 
survey and subdivisional survey at $175,891. He explained that, if 
desired, the Commission would make the survey.*® He stated that 
about eighty percent of the corners established under the Darling 
contract were lost or disturbed and that about ten percent of the 
standing corners were erroneously marked. He stated that allot- 
ments could be made without the proposed surveys, and that they 
were necessary only to enable the Commission to properly point 
out allotments to the Indians and to save them future litigation. 
While he found a portion of the more intelligent mixed-bloods in 
favor of the surveys even at the expense of the tribe, he believed 
that the majority sentiment of the Osages would strongly oppose the 
use of tribal funds for that purpose. In ease of surveys he con- 
sidered that the National Council, controlled by the full blood 
sentiment of the tribe, would offer resolutions asking that the 
Surveys be stopped and ‘‘further charging the Commission with 
extravagance.’’ He said that a majority of the members of the tribe 
would continue to cling tenaciously to the theory that other tribes, 


86 Burke to T. A. Smith, April 20, 1927, O.I.A, 17, 294—1927—260 Osage. 
87 James McLaughlin to Sec. Int., June 10, 1907, OLA, L. 54,417—1907. 
aa! is Larrabee to Osage Allot. Com., June 26, 1907, OIA., L. Letter Book 983, pp. 


89 Larrabee to McChesney, July 9, 1907, OIA., L. Letter Bool: 986 127-1 
; > p) > + Le y le -128. 
90 Peck to Com. Ind. Aff., Sept. 30, 1907, OIA., 79,768—1907—313 gf etl 
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upon allotment, had had their lands surveyed for them by the United 
States out of public appropriations, and that the Osages were being 
- discriminated against simply because they had a fund from which it 
was possible to make the surveys. He explained that the Commission 
wished to undertake the work ‘‘only after the Office has knowledge 
of the fight which the tribe will in all probability make against such 
surveys, and if the Commission undertakes such surveys, we desire 
to carry the same to an end without interruption.’’ 


In 1907-1908 a retracement of the survey under the Darling 
contract was made under the supervision of the General Land Office 
at an estimated cost of about $61,000.91 The Osages claimed that 
the cost of the resurvey should have been paid for by the govern- 
ment for the reason that they had already paid for a survey of the 
reservation; and they did not consider a second survey necessary. 
They claimed that the survey was particularly beneficial only to 
Osage county. 


In a locality where efficient administration was far from being 
proverbial, one could not expect a commission to divide nearly a 
million and a half acres among more than two thousand allottees 
and escape the wrath of some parties concerned. Especially did 
the National Council and disgruntled agents of the cattlemen attack 
the integrity or efficiency of the Commission and bring grievances 
before the Office of Indian Affairs. The nature of complaints that 
led up to the Flanders Investigation in January 1908 is worthy 
of note. . 

The National Council in a special session on January 9, 1907, 
passed a resolution stating that the Commission was ‘‘an unwieldy, 
expensive and unnecessary institution’’; that salaries of persons 
employed in the work of allotment amounted to $59,080.50 a year, 
and that in addition ‘‘costly office fixtures, typewriters and other 
things necessary, and unnecessary’’ were being purchased with tribal 
funds.9? Because of the expense which was said to be four times as 
great as necessary it was urged that Congress be requested to amend 
the Osage Allotment Act so as to direct that the Commission be 
abolished and that the duties be transferred to the local agent who 
should supervise the work, the same to be subject to the approval 


91The necessary surveys within section lines were left to surveyors of the Al- 
lotting Commission. 

92R. A. Ballinger to C. H. Burke, June 14, 1910, S. Reports, 60 Cong. 2 sess., 
i1(6120), no. 484, p. 2. 

In his annual report for 1901 Governor Jenkins observed that “the Osage reser: 
vation would make a magnificent county.” H. Documents, 47 Cong. 1 sess., xxvi 
(4293), p. 441. Section Twenty-one of the enabling act of June 16, 1907 (34 
Statutes 277), specified that the reservation, the last unorganized part of Oklahoma 
Territory, should constitute a separate county and remain so until the lands in the 
reservation were allotted in severalty and until changed by the legislature of Okla- 
homa. The legislature has been content to let it alone and in relation to counties 
of Oklahoma it is the largest of all. 

93 The resolution is in the Indian Office, 579 Ind. Div. 1907. 
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of the Secretary of the Interior. It was stated that the agent should 
receive extra compensation for the work. Commissioner Leupp said 
that the Indians probably did not realize the importance of the act 
or the magnitude of the work necessary in carrying it into effect. 
Secretary Hitchcock agreed that the request for special legislation 
should not be complied with.” 

Parties called ‘‘locators’’ purported to be especially well in- 
formed as to the most desirable lands on the reservation, and for 
stipulated sums they offered to make choice selections for allottees, 
or to sell ‘‘numbers of land’’ to them. Of particular importance in 
this business was the ‘‘Osage Land Company.’’ On March 7 Me- 
Chesney was instructed to explain to the Indians that the company 
could not possibly be in possession of any information not obtainable 
from the Commission free of charge; and he was authorized to use 
every honorable means to break up the trade of the company.*® 

In August a complaint was made that ‘‘locators’’ were asking 
one hundred dollars of Indians to locate them on desirable lands, 
and also that filings under the second selection were at the rate of 
only fifty a day when they easily could be one hundred and fifty; 
the general dilatory manner of the Commission was complained of 
and Commissioner Leupp was asked to give the Osages a square 
deal, and not to let ‘‘these allotters down here pick all the feathers 
off 79% 


In a letter of explanation McChesney reminded Leupp that the 
charge of extravagance had been investigated the past April by 
Inspector James McLaughlin whose report had apparently fully 
exonerated the Commission of the charge.*® He said that the Com- 
mission at all times invited the most searching investigation of its 
entire work. It was agreed, from the best information attainable, 
that ‘‘locators’’ were charging Indians the specified sum for de- 
scriptions of desirable second locations; but it was explained that 
notices had been read, and posted by the Commission, printed reg- 
ulations had been circulated and every honorable means had been 


employed by the Commission to break up the trade. McChesney © 


said that the Commission had done all possible to expedite the work 
and keep the cost down, but that some of the Indians were ‘‘very 
indifferent to their second selections of land and will not even go 
with the Commission’s surveyors to make selections, claiming the 
weather is too hot or that they have to attend a ‘smoke’ or some 
similar excuse. The simple fact of the case is that the Osage full- 
bloods are the laziest and most worthless tribe of Indians I have 


94 Leupp to Sec. Int., Jan. 18, 1907, OIA., L. Letter Book 931, pp. 357-361. 

%® Hitchcock to Chairman of Sen. Com. on Ind. Aff., Jan. 22, 1907, Int. Dept. 
Letter Book (Misc.) 146, pt. ii, p. 945. 

%6 Larrabee to McChesney, March 4, 1907, OIA., L. Letter Book 950, pp. 1-2. 

97 Joseph Boulanger to Leupp, Aug. 17, 1907, OIA., 71,079—1907—313 Osage. 

98 McChesney to Com. Ind. Aff., Aug. 31, 1907, OIA., 73,616—1907—313. Osage. 
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any knowledge of and the same remark will apply to 5 f 
the mixed-bloods.’’ pply to a number o 


The two articles concluding this series will consider further 
McChesney’s relations with the Osages, the role played by agents of 
the cattlemen in the dissolution of the Osage reservation, and the 
lottery plan by which the choice of lands for the Indians was de- 
termined. 
(To be continued) 
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A PAWNEE BUFFALO HUNT 
By J. 8S. Clark * 


The Pawnees sustained themselves for generations by means of 
two annual buffalo hunts undertaken from the latter part of Octo- 
ber to April and during July and August. But on their removal 
to Indian Territory in 1874-75 the reservation system changed their 
mode of life. They formerly spent much of the year living in 
tepees on the high, arid plains, but now they were cooped up in 
their mudhouses in a wet, malarial region along the Black Bear and 
almost one-third of the tribe sickened and died during its first two 
years in Indian Territory. 

Even the rations issued weekly to the Pawnees were unsatis- 
factory under the new system. Stringy beef and unwholesome flour 
_ was now their lot with not enough of either. A former agent was 
under indictment charged with being in collusion with the beef con- 
tractor for accepting and issuing to the Indians beeves that were 
unfit for use. In order to supplement the food allowances issued 
each family by the federal government, the removal agreement stip- 
ulated that the Pawnees should have the privilege of going on hunt- 
ing expeditions, and in May, 1879 twenty-two of the braves, accom- 
panied by their women and children, were given permission to go 
on a hunt. Rations of beef, flour, sugar and coffee were issued 
to the party which immediately headed west where it hoped to con- 
tact buffalo within one hundred and fifty miles. 

The Pawnees were in the vicinity of Fort Elliott in the Texas 
Panhandle June 2. They had found no buffalo and their rations 
were depleted. But they were in greater danger because the citi- 
zens of that town resented their intrusion and had sent a highly 
exaggerated account of conditions there in the form of a petition 
to Governor O. M. Roberts. An even greater danger lay in the fact 
that a company of Texas Rangers was camped nearby and it was 
their avowed intention to shoot any Indian found in Texas. Col- 
onel J. S. Davidson, in command at Fort Elliott, thought it ad- 
visable to send the Pawnees back toward their reservation He kept 


99 End of Part Two. 
* Prepared with the cooperation of WPA Project OP 65-1-65-2619. 
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them at the post for two days, rationed them, heard complaints. 


against them, and then started them toward Fort Supply in charge 
of Captain E. H. Liscum and his company. The party left Fort 
Elliott June 4 and arrived at Supply four days later. Here the 
Indians were placed in charge of the commander, Major A. J. Dallas. 

The Pawnees were disappointed. Their passes would expire 
June 19; they had been unsuccessful in their hunt; their rations 
were consumed; their 200 ponies were much reduced by the march. 
All these factors Major Dallas took into consideration while allow- 
ing the Indians to rest before beginning their homeward trek. Then, 
too, he had received unofficial information of expected trouble at 
Fort Reno with Big Snake and a band of Ponca Indians who had 
left their reservation for an unauthorized visit with the Cheyennes. 
Dallas concluded that, after all, no harm could be done by allow- 
ing the small band of Pawnees to go on a ten day hunt under escort 
since he felt that buffalo could be found within forty-five miles 
of the post. In the event of trouble at Reno over the arrest of Big 
Snake such action would keep this group off the line between the 
railroad at Wichita, Kansas and the lower posts. The following 
description of the hunt appeared in the Chicago Tribune, July 17, 
1879 and the correspondent signed the article with the nom de plume 
‘“Wibbleton.’’ The writer, doubtlessly, was Captain R. I. Eskridge, 
Company H, 23 Infantry, who was on temporary duty at Fort 
Supply. Official documents in the National Archives show that 
this was the last successful hunt undertaken by a party of Pawnee 
Indians. 


Fort Supply, Ind. Ter., July 1 —(1879) The Pawnee Indians 
—a once powerful tribe occupying the northeastern portion of 
Nebraska—are now being domesticated on a reservation in Indian 
Territory, about 250 miles east of this post. Like all Indians brought 
from the North to this Territory, they are dissatisfied, though it is 
on account of the climate, as they appear to like their Agent, and 
take an interest in their agricultural pursuits. They say, now that 
the road of the red man is growing dim, and that of the white man 
growing plain and wide, they could be happy where they are if they 
could be healthy. 

A party of about 100 of these relics of barbarism came out on 
a buffalo-hunt, got up on the Canadian River, and got into a row 
with the Texans, near Fort Elliott, who accused them of stealing 
hogs; but as they ‘‘hardly ever’’ steal, it is an open question.! How- 


1The ‘Texans appeared before Colonel Davidson at Fort Elliott and accused 
the Pawnees of killing hogs. They desired to take the ponies of the Indians to 
pay for the alleged depredations. “Davidson to Assistant Adjutant General, De- 
partment of Missouri,” June 13, 1879, in Office Indian Affairs, Incoming Letters, 
Pawnee W 1440-79. Enclosed with Davidson’s routine report was a copy of the 
petition to the Governor of Texas from the Citizens of Wheeler County asking for 
a Company of rangers. The citizens charged that they were “occupying an extreme 
outlying frontier position, surrounded and depressed by disorder and lawlessness, 
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ever, they were sent to this post, guarded by a company of inf 
under Captain Liscum.? y pany of infantry, 


They had passes to hunt, and asked El Commandante, Major 


Dallas, to allow them to hunt for ten days west of this post.? They 


said this would be their last buffalo hunt. They wanted to get some 
buffalo-cow meat to offer up to the Great Spirit when they make 
medicine, as well as to eat, and skins to make moccasins. The Major 
consented to let them go, sending Captain Eskridge, Lieutenant 
Brodrick, a Sergeant, and six men as escort, to keep them within 
the limits of the Territory, and avoid collision between them and 
passing “‘Tex,’’ as they call all citizens in this country.4 


We left on the 14th, and moved up the Beaver about twenty 
miles, to where the great Texas cattle-trail crosses that stream. At 
this point we found one section of some one’s drive, —a small one, 
only about 3,000 head. From this place we moved, next day, on 
to and up Kiowa Medicine—Lodge Creek. Found three buffalo, 
and killed one. Two antelope and a fawn completed the day’s 
doings. The morning of the 16th we moved up the same creek, and 
found, not buffalo, but an animal not so nearly extinct, —a squatter, 
with about 1,000 head of cattle, grazing peacefully, flourishing and 
growing fat, monopolizing the range to the exclusion of its abori- 
ginal occupants, of which we were in search. 


The Pawnee hunting party consisted of about fifty hunters, 
each with a buffalo-pony, only used in the chase. For the balance 
there were squaws, boys, old men, and poorly-mounted bucks. They 
had only bows and arrows for arms. There were about a half- 
dozen guns in the party; but only one ‘‘old-Kaintuck”’ rifle and 
one pistol proved serviceable when it came to action.® They were 


with no security for life and property, subject not only to merciless depredations 
of Indians but thieves, murderers, escaped convicts, and outlaws from New Mexico, 
Colorado, Kansas, Indian Territory, and elsewhere.” . . .: 

2“. H. Liscum to Post Adjutant,” Fort Elliott, Texas, June 13, 1879, OIA, 
Incoming Letters in bundle of letters marked Pawnee W 1440-79. Liscum’s detail 
of 33 men from Company I, 19 Infantry was accompanied by George Fox, interpreter. 
The value of supplies issued to these destitute Indians while at Fort Supply amounted 
to $251.01. See “Report of the Commissary of Subsistance,” October 9, 1879, in 
Report of Secretary of War, House Executive Document 1, pt. 2, p. 383. 46 Congress, 
2 Session (Serial 1903). 

3“A, J. Dallas to Assistant Adjutant General,” June 8, 1879, in O. I. A. Incoming 
Letters, Pawnee W 1379-79. 

4“Roster of troops serving in the Department of Missouri Commanded by 
Brigadier General John Pope, U. S. Army,” October, 1878 in the Report of The 
Secretary of War, House Executive Document 1, p. 57, 45 Congress 3 Session 
(Serial 1843) lists at Fort Leavenworth: Major Alexander J. Dallas, Headquarters, 
Field and Staff, 23 Infantry; First Lieutenant P. T. Brodrick, Adjutant, 23 Infantry; 
Captain R. I. Eskridge, Company &, 23 Infantry. The roster shows, however, that 
the three officers were on temporary duty in the field. 

5 Major Dallas in his official report wrote that “the Indians are armed only 
with bows and arrows, having not more than three or four guns in their possession.” 
not allowed to bring fire-arms. So we witnessed the spectacle of a 
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genuine buffalo-hunt with the primitive bow and arrow, even in 
this day of advancement, enlightenment, and searcity of game. 

After going into camp at the end of our second day’s march, 
a very handsome buck of about 30 summers, who was watching his 
horses near the Captain’s tent, drew near and entered Into con- 
versation, in broken English, aided by signs. He said he had been 
one of the Pawnee scouts under General Crook in his Sioux cam- 
paigns; had been a Corporal. ‘‘You Cap’n,’’ holding his hand 
about six feet from the ground; ‘‘tishum, Lieutenant,’’ about five 
feet high; ‘‘me Corporal,’’ about three feet high. It occurred to 
me that some tall trees would be necessary if he should wish to de- 
scribe the General or Lieutenant-General. He was a great admirer 
of Gen. Crook; had taken one scalp out there; and his name was 
Little Bear. He had two black ponies, which he pointed out with 
great pride. They were very fast, and ‘‘no tire.’’ Either of them 
was at the Captain’s service when we found buffalo. He thought 
the Captain’s horse a good one, but that he wouldn’t go near 
enough to kill. He was a very handsome, interesting fellow; and 
we named him the Corporal. : 

Scouts were sent out next morning, and the party proceeded 
up the creek to find a herd of cattle, as before mentioned. The 
Indians looked dejected enough on finding about the only buffalo- 
range now left between Mexico and Dakota invaded and destroyed. 
The man in charge was sent for, and, with true Texas brass, in- 
formed the Captain that we were in Texas by ten or fifteen miles; 
but admitted, after looking at the map, that he was as far into the 
Territory, —and was served with a written notice to ‘‘move on.’’ 
We could not ascertain how long this herd had been there; but it 
could make no difference, as there is no penalty attached to the 
infringement of the rights of the red man by the white. The latter 
enjoys immunity so long as he doesn’t violate the Eleventh Com- 
mandment: ‘‘Thou shalt not be found out.’’ Then the extreme 
penalty is being escorted beyond the limits of the Territory by a 
squad of soldiers; transportation furnished, if he has not enough; 
with the privilege of bringing his herd back next day, and remain- 


ing until he is again discovered by some other chance party.® 


While the party was nooning, and the squatter business was 
being adjusted under the tent-fly, two Indians appeared on the 
horizon, riding in a circle, in opposite directions, until they passed 
each other several times. This meant buffalo, and in a moment 
the whole camp was a scene of great excitement. The scouts came 
ito camp, and, after reporting, it was decided to move about five 
miles in the direction of the buffalo, which were about ten miles 


Intruders could not be punished for using the resources of Indian Territory. 
Congressional documents in Serials 1882, 2165, 2362, 2363, and others are filled 
with accounts of violations and trespassing by intruders in the Chickasaw Nation, 
the Cherokee Outlet, and elsewhere in the territory. 
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away. _ We moved up and camped on Coon Creek, and the bucks 
immediately prepared for action, by divesting themselves of all 
clothing. Each wore a strong belt, containing a sheaf-knife, cart- 
ridges should he be so fortunate as to have any, and to which the 
lariat, attached to the pony’s neck, is securely tied, then looped 
up under the belt so it will pay out its full length. So the Indian 
and his horse are inseparable. The horse has a bridle and lariat. on, 
with, perhaps, a few feathers tied in his mane and tail, and some 
paint around his ears and eyes. 

These hunters carried their bows and arrows even when they 
had fire-arms, and, on the whole, appeared more attached to that 
primitive arm, and more skillful in its use, than I expected to find 
the case at this day. Each one earries a quirk (whip) on his wrist, 
‘wears a band of flaming-colored cloth around his head to secure 
his hair back out of his eyes, and puts as much red, yellow, and 
green paint on his face as he can get; then he is equipped for 
battle with buffalo or his enemy in human shape. 

Thus equipped, the hunters, about forty, sallied forth to the 
chase. Here I saw a phase of Indian character entirely new to 
very few white men present. Up to the time the game was sighted, 
most of them ran on foot, leading their ponies. Some wet their 
nostrils, rubbed them down, and showed them other attentions dur- 
ing temporary halts, truly wonderful in a man who has the repu- 
tation of never favoring his horse. 

The Captain loaned the Indians his rifle and pistol, not in- 
tending to go out; but, when the party mustered to start, he and 
Lieut. B. went, forgetting the heat, which, I think, had figured 
largely in their first decision. 

This was a herd of about thirty-five, very shy, and extreme 
caution had to be used. A vidette was kept about a half-mile ahead, 
who finally discovered the game about a mile away, grazing lazily 
on the edge of a deep-cut ravine. The experienced hunter knew 
that they would run to the wind, which would at once place the 
ravine between them and their pursuers, and we must approach them 
from the lee side, for the buffalo will take to his heels at once on 
catching the scent of his arch-enemy, while he doesn’t see him go 
readily as other animals. 

On this occasion the party had apparently put themselves under 
the leadership of the Corporal, who exercised the duties of com- 
manding officer with great dignity, and without respect to persons, 
as he ordered the Captain and Lieutenant to keep their places in 
the column, in a style that would have made a recruit’s hair stand 
on end; which order they obeyed promptly. They moved in column, 
equal to our columns of fours, behind a point of land to within 
1,000 yards of the game; then, at a word from the leader, moved 
by the left flank, and bore squarely down on the herd at a rattling 
pace, preserving such a line as I never expect to see equalled by 
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white soldiers. There was an absence of that rattle, clatter, and 
cavorting which attend our cavalry-charges. The line sped for- 
ward with muffled hoofs, as it were, —conforming as one man to 
the movements of the leader, who rode about fifty yards in front 
of the centre of the line, such a picture of the typical savage as 
is seldom seen. This charge made a profound impression on the 
officers, who were by this time thoroughly in for it, though the 
Captain had only two buck cartridges in his belt, the balance being 
No. 6. 

The big, stupid beasts looked at us awhile, and, finally realiz- 
ing their danger, started at full speed, and immediately disappeared 
in the ravine, when our whole party broke and followed according 
to speed. We got across the ravine, which was an ugly one, twenty 
feet deep and but little more in width, and collared them on the 
up-grade, when the engagement became general, The Corporal was 
the first one who caught the herd, and he soon knocked down three 
fine ones. 


Those who think an Indian pony can out run a good American 
horse are mistaken, for the Captain and Lieutenant were among 
the first to get to work. The Lieutenant went for a fine calf— 
the second one down. Then, dashing into the main herd, the Lieu- 
tenant knocked down a fine cow. The Captain tackled a big bull, 
and, his horse behaving badly, missed him with his last buck-cart- 
ridge; but, keeping close on the heels of his man, all going at a 
tremendous pace, he threw in a couple of cartridges of No. 6 shot, 
got one load of these into the buffalo’s hip, then forced the beast 
until he turned to fight, when he shot him at twenty yards with 
the other load, just behind the shoulder on the left side, low down. 
Some of the shots, small as they were, penetrated between the ribs 
into the heart of the animal, and killed him. 


A clean-up showed that twenty beasts had been slaughtered. 
I wondered how the Indians would get their meat into camp, but 
soon found that one would take the skin, and all there is inside 
and outside of a buffalo, except the bones, put them on a bare 


pony, himself on top, and go five or six miles to camp, with the 
greatest ease. 


_ The next day we lay in camp curing meat; then moved up the 
Kiowa Medicine—Lodge; but, finding nothing there, bore away 
to Duck-Ponds Creek, found eight more en, route, and took them 
in. In this chase the Medicine Man went over a precipice, —his 
pony lighting on top and smashing him up badly about the ribs. 
They put some white paint on his nose and about him generally, 
but he could not travel with us, and had to be left behind with his 
family, to return to the post by slow stages. 

At this camp, buffalo were reported, and about twenty men 
turned out to kill them; but when they reached the ground, they 
found two young bucks, who had been sent out as scouts, chasing 
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the game on their own account. The others tore off their clothes 
and whipped them.’ 

We then moved farther to the West; found seven buffalo, which 
_ were bagged. In this chase, the Corporal’s pony fell and skinned 
him up badly; besides, he was so long picking himself up that he 
got nothing. 

The next morning, Sunday the 22d, we moved on to the head 
of Kiowa Creek. I was riding with the Corporal, when suddenly 
his face lit up, and, pointing to some Indians signaling from a hill 
five or six miles away, he said, ‘‘Heap buffalo!’’ We saw the head 
of the column halt, and, on closing up, found that they had rounded 
up their stock. The bucks sat on the grass in a semi-circle, with 
the man who had been sent in from the signaling party, —whom 
we will call the Scout, —for the central figure. It was plain to 
be seen from the expressions of all their countenances that they 
were about to enter on one of the most serious duties of their lives. 
The Scout held the pipe. A buck on his left lit a small piece of 
buffalo-chip, and, passing his hand inside the arm of the Scout, 
threw it into the middle of the ring. All eyes were riveted on it 
intently for a few moments and until the smoke began to curl up 
from it. Then a buck from the other side walked to it, and with 
great ceremony picked it up and lit the Scout’s pipe.’ After all 
hands had smoked, the Scout made his revelation as to the where- 
abouts and number of the buffalo, on which subject he had been 
as silent as the grave—up to that time. He closed by offering thanks 
to God for delivering the game into their hands, in a dramatic and 
very impressive style; to which they all responded heartily and in 
one voice, —then rose and stripped for action. On being informed 


7 John B. Dunbar in “The Pawnee Indians,” Magazine of American History V, 
pt. 5, p. 329, (New York, 1880), wrote in describing a Pawnee advance on buffalo: 
“A person who should have the temerity now to dash ahead of the soldiers would 
scarcely escape with life. He would at least secure to himself a merciless flogging, 
even rank not availing to avert the penalty.” Dunbar’s father, the Reverend John 
Dunbar was with the Pawnees on four annual hunts, 1834-38. Extracts from his 
journal first appeared in the Missionary Herald XXXI, pp. 26, 202, 343-349, 376-381, 
417-421 (Boston, 1835). “Missionary Life Among the Pawnees,” in Collections of 
Nebraska State Historical Society 16:268-287, (Lincoln, 1911), is the publication 
of the original manuscript of Rev. Dunbar. Cf. Kansas Historical Collection . 
10:99-106, (Topeka, 1908). 

8John B. Dunbar, “The Pawnee Indians,” Magazine of American History V, 
p- 326 wrote: “As soon as they (any Pawnee hunting party) arrived on the buffalo 
grounds the greatest circumspection was exercised in their daily progress. Men 
regularly appointed as soldiers were kept constantly on the watch and when a 
herd was discovered all its movements were cautiously watched. After camp had 
been moved as near as possible without alarming the game, a council was called 
to determine whether all indications were favorable to an instant hunt. In these 
councils the medicine men played an important part. If favorable, proclamation 
of the hunt was made by a herald. A number of soldiers were assigned whose 
business it was, in conjunction with the chiefs, to have charge of all the preliminaries, 
as also the final chase”... This procedure was followed in past years when the 
entire tribe took part in the annual hunt. 
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by the interpreter of what the ceremony had consisted, some one 
suggested that they should have waited for the result; to which he 
replied that they would depend on their own efforts for success, 
having made good medicine. 


This was a wild, rude way of doing religion, and in one of 
the wildest places I ever saw; but for square worship of the living 
God, pure and simple, this little band of untutored savages would 
have compared favorably with many fine congregations in this land 
who wouldn’t consider them worthy to touch the hem of their gar- 
ments. I am no judge of such matters; but, I am sure if Beecher 
could have seen this, he would have pronounced it good medicine. 


They made a temporary camp here, and all the bucks turned 
out to join in the chase, leaving the squaws to keep camp. Only 
one of the escort remained in camp, and he let an Indian have his 
gun. A very handsome young squaw came up to the Captain, and 
said she would let him take her pony; that he was a good one in 
the chase; that she could kill buffalo if they would let her go in 
the chase; but made a condition that he should get her a nice cow. 
The pale-face accepted the pony, and promised to get her as fine 
a one as the herd produced, or never to bring the pony back alive. 


We soon sallied forth, and after a detour of several miles, found 
the herd, about three hundred, grazing peacefully in a wide draw, 
all unconscious of the approaching danger. 


The Indians divided into two parties, —one to go around to 
the right and approach from behind a ridge, while the other was 
to move straight at them. The latter party dismounted, and, lead- 
ing their horses, approached to within 300 yards of the game on 
the left side. The Indians explained that, seeing us dismounted, the 
buffalo would think we were buffalo. As soon as the other party 
signaled their readiness, we mounted and dashed straight at them. 
Simultaneously with this the other party burst over the ridge, and 
stood outlined against the sky, every bow strung, every man and 
horse strained to the utmost tension, —the horses’ tails and riders’ 
hair standing straight out behind; while just beyond the herd, 
scampered a band of wild horses in the wildest fright. 


Both parties struck the herd at the same time, and before they 
had time to recover from the confusion into which they had been 
thrown; but away they went, and it occurred to me that a similar 
occasion had originated the expression, ‘‘whoop her up.’? That’s 
just what they did. There was a terrible rush, —buffalo, dust, 
bullets, arrows, and Indians mixed in such confusion as to be en- 
tirely uncomfortable to a disinterested spectator. The officers made 
a bold push for the herd, and found themselves alone on the left 
side of it, just as the Indians struck it a vigorous blow on the 
right side, turning the head of the herd to the left, enveloping the 
Captain and Lieutenant in a cloud of dust and buffalo, just as 
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they all went into a deep ravine together. Just here some good 
work was done, as the field showed after the storm had swept past. 


The herd bore off in the direction of the camp. About fifty 
of them ran through it, hotly pursued by the hunters. The squaws 
stampeded and took refuge in and under our wagon, As there 
was not a gun in camp, that proved to be the best place to go. 
The Captain killed a fine cow near camp, with which he paid his 
pony-hire. He also got two more fine ones, and then devoted him- 
“self to helping the needy, —finishing up those the Indians had 
wounded, and, having exhausted their arrows, were herding in 
hopes of assistance from some source.? Lieut. B. got a nice cow. 
The Corporal killed six outright, besides helping his neighbors. He 
had a musket. The whole party killed about eighty large ones and 
ten calves. 


We then brought the caravan up, and went into camp on the 
scene of action, where there was plenty of wood and water, and 
where the work of curing meat and hides was prosecuted industri- 
ously. The next morning the whole herd came straggling down to 
water, and got within 100 yards of camp, when the Indians burst 
out on them and killed about twenty more. 


The Captain’s orders requiring him to return on the 26th, we 
left on the 24th, —consenting, after a feast, smoke, etc., that the 
band should follow as soon as they could cure their meat and _ hides, 
of which it was supposed they had as much as they could transport. 


Our party reached home on the 26th, having had one of the 
pleasantest and most interesting trips any of the members had ever 
experienced. 

The Indians got in on the 29th, having killed 150 buffalo, all 
told. They were delighted with their success, and left for their 
Agency, intending to make another, and perhaps several other, last 
hunts.!° (Wibbleton) 


9 An arrow was oftentimes more effectual than a single rifle shot in stopping 
a buffalo. The hunter “racing near the animal - - - just before coming abreast 
of it discharged an arrow endeavoring to strike it high in the flank between the 
projecting hips and ribs, so that the shaft should take a course obliquely forward 
toward the vitals. A single arrow sent with skill and force in this direction, even 
if not immediately fatal, caused such distress as to soon bring the buffalo to a 
standstill.” John B. Dunbar, “The Pawnee Indians,” in Magazine of American 
History, V, 330. 

10 Major Dallas in a letter to the Pawnee Indian Agent, A. C. Williams, on 
July 1 reported that the Indians were leaving the next day for their reservation. 
Harry Coons, a Pawnee Scout who was attached to the post and who accompanied 
the band on the hunting expedition as official interpreter for Captain Eskridge, 
set out for the agency July 2 with his tribesmen. They made a brief visit with some 
of their Ponca friends to whom they gave some dried meat. “Dallas to Williams,” 
July 1, 1879 in OIA, Incoming Letters, Pawnee W 1541-79 and “White Eagle to 
Standing Bear,” July 14, 1879 in OIA Incoming Letters, Pawnee S 1222-79. Al- 
though hunts were made in succeeding summers none was so successful as this. 
No longer could enough buffalo be taken to subsist a hunting party. 
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A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE OKLAHOMA STATE BAPTIST 
COLLEGE, BLACKWELL, OKLAHOMA 
By T. R. Corr 

Baptists, as did others, had Indian mission schools but among 
the white Baptists of both territories there was a growing sense of 
need and a desire to own and operate their own college. Such a 
college was the Oklahoma State Baptist College which was finally 
located at Blackwell, Oklahoma, after bids had been received from 
‘several other towns. Blackwell was chosen because its progressive 
citizens recognized the value of such an institution to such an ex- 
tent as to back up their belief with a substantial bonus.t Another 
reason advanced was that it was a ‘‘beautiful little city of 4,500, 
with water works, electricity, sewers and natural gas’’. . . the lead- 
ing denominations were represented and had good houses of worship 
and it ‘‘is in the center of one of the richest agricultural regions 
in the world and is reached by rail from six directions.’ 

The first board of Trustees consisted of W. A. Rowe, J. M. Via, 
W. N. Sandusky, A. B. Kirk, T. E. Donaldson, N. J. Davis, R. J. 
Nesbitt, Walter Pruett, J. M. Sester, J. C. Day, George T. Jones 
and A. Catlett. 

On December 4, 1899, the Board chose W. N. Sandusky, J. M. 
Via, A. B. Kirk, W. A. Rowe and R. J. Nesbitt as a building com- 
mittee ‘‘to adopt plans and specifications and erect a building.’ 
After many meetings and much planning, the cornerstone for the 
new building was laid October 13, 1900. 

James A. Beauchamp was elected President, February 21, 1901, 
and on September 4 of that same year the college opened its doors.* 
The Baptist Convention met at Enid in October, 1902, and during 
its sessions went en masse to Blackwell and formally dedicated the 
college building there. 


On the opening day there were fifty students enrolled. The 
college began its career under a heavy mortgage for building and 
equipment. Moreover it was soon to have very keen competition. 
The month preceding, the contract was let for the first building 
of the University Preparatory School at Tonkawa ten miles away. 

With high hopes the program of the Baptist College was 
launched but President Beauchamp resigned in 1903. He was suc- 
ceeded by L. L. Smith as Interim President. M. P. Hunt served 
as chairman of the faculty until August 4, 1904, when the Trustees 


1 See Fred G. Watts, “Early Higher Education Among the Baptists of Okl 7 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma (Oklahoma City), XVII, “28-30. F meee 

Catalogue, Oklahoma State Baptist College, 1908-1909. 

3 Minutes, Board of Trustees, December 4, 1889. 

4The members of the first faculty were as follows: the Reverend W. H. Burn- 
ee san ee es “ ree Pedagogy; William T. Semple, A. M., 

atur, cience; arles J. Wallace, Musical Director; i ic 

Teacher; Ella Grace Bailey, Elocution. ae 
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elected Dr. A. P. Stone, President. Other Presidents or acting 
Presidents were J. W. McAtee; E. D. Cameron; T. R. Corr; J. R. 
Jester; J. H. Moore; B. R. Womack; F. E. Smith and Anderson 
EK. Baten.® 

Doctor Anderson E. Baten officiated until the close of the 
Blackwell school, which marks the end of another chapter in the 
struggle of Oklahoma Baptists for religious education. 


Of those who fought so heroically for Christian education in 
those pioneer days, only a few can be mentioned. Some have passed 
on, others are still helping to carry on: <A. G. West, Dr. W. A. 
Wood, Dr. J. T. Lee, father of Senator Josh Lee (a former student 
at Oklahoma Baptist College), Rev. J. W. Hodges, Dr. J. A. Sutton, 
Rev. John F. Elder, Rey. J. W. Solomon, father of Dean L. E. Sol- 
omon of Oklahoma Baptist University, O. M. Swain, Rev. C. M. and 
Rev. D. N. Curb, Rev. and Mrs. J. E. Kirk, W. T. Short, Fred 
Watts, and many others. 
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SOME EARLY UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA HISTORY 
By Carleton Ross Hume 


The University of Oklahoma was established by an act of the 
first Territorial Legislature, approved December 19, 1890, provid- 
ing for the location, control, election of the President and faculties, 
establishment of departments and certain other requirements. 

Cleveland County voted a $10,000 bond issue May 19, 1891 by 
a vote of 1288 to 21. A forty acre campus was given by Norman 
citizens. On February 19, 1892, the Board of Regents met to con- 
sider plans for a $30,000 building which eventually cost $40,000.? 


The University was organized on September 15, 1892, with a 
faculty consisting of David R. Boyd as President; F. 8. E. Amos 
was Professor of English and History; E. N. Rice was Professor 
of Ancient Languages and Edwin DeBarr was Professor of Physics 
and Mathematics. There were about sixty students; this number 
increased to 107 during the year. 

Classes were held upstairs over the Atkins Furniture store in 
the stone building on West Main Street in Norman now known as 
the Warren building. 

On August 16, 1894, the parents of the writer received a letter 
from Mrs. David R. Boyd followed the next week by one from 
President Boyd which induced them to send him that fall to the 
University, now in its third year. The writer goes on to say that: 


I left Anadarko on Sunday afternoon by buggy, caught the midnight 
Rock Island train from Chickasha to El Reno; then took the morning train 


5 Adapted from the manuscript entitled, “A History of the State Baptist College,” 
by T. R. Corr (Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society). 4 

1See General Statutes, 1890, chapter 67, Section 6779 to 6796, inclusive. 

2Norman Transcript, October 22, 1897. 
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on the Choctaw (now Rock Island) to Oklahoma City. There I changed 
to the Santa Fe afternoon train and reached Norman, Monday, September 
8. I secured a room at President Boyd’s home on the Boulevard, and the 
next morning I interviewed President Boyd, paid the $3.00 incidental fee 
and enrolled as the youngest member of the Freshman Class of 9. 


The first building had been started during the first year and was com- 
pleted in 1893. The campus consisted of forty acres. A native oak walk 
extended along the west side of Boulevard to the campus. The only build- 
ings near the campus were three or four houses along the Boulevard and 
about the same number north on Elm Street. All around was farm land. 


I had many homesick days, but in time we got acquainted and grad- 
ually entered the social life offered us.? 


ew 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH OF SHERIDAN, OKLAHOMA 
By Charles Hazelrigg 


[Charles Hazelrigg was an itinerant preacher of the Disciples 
of Christ in pioneer Oklahoma. Coming to the territory shortly 
after the first Opening, he traveled over the country, first on foot, 
then driving a horse furnished by one of his rural congregations, 
preaching at the schoolhouses and organizing churches throughout 
the triangle bounded roughly by Marshall, Hennessey, and Dover. 


He was a man of intelligence and culture. Born in 1858 on a 
farm near Hazelrigg, Indiana of an old English family that traced 
its descent back to the time of William the Conqueror, he grew up 
in an atmosphere of luxury and educational opportunity. After his 
college days he came west and began preaching at Nickerson, 
Nebraska in 1887. He attended a Bible college at Lincoln, Nebraska, 
and came to the new Oklahoma frontier in 1891. In 1899 he settled 
in Mulhall; he retired from the active ministry and for twenty- 
five hed he served as assistant postmaster. He died at Mulhall 
in 1940. 


‘‘Brother Hazelrigg’’ not only entered actively into the life 
of the pioneer Oklahoma settlement, but thanks to his reflective 
mind and his facile pen, he left a permanent record of his im- 
pressions. The accompanying sketch was found among his books 
and papers, and was made available through the kindness of Mrs. 
Hazelrigg who still lives at Mulhall—Angie Debo. | 


It has been claimed that Guthrie had the first house of worship 
erected by our people! in Oklahoma. Its building was completed 
and dedicated in 1892. But the Sheridan brethren were the pioneers” 
among our folks in Oklahoma in the construction of a church 


ees Adapted from the manuscript entitled, “The Beginning of Some Oklahoma 
University Traditions” by C. Ross Hume (Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society). 

1 The Disciples of Christ. 

“Historical “firsts” are notoriously tricky. But considering the care and 
accuracy which Mr. Hazelrigg habitually used in his writing he is probably correct 


in stating that the Sheridan church was the first one erected by his denomination 
in Oklahoma Territory. 
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home. Their house was built in 1890. This Sheridan congrega- 
tion, though now of the past, has an interesting history. There is 
a touch of romance connected with it. 


A few months after the opening of Oklahoma for settlement 
in 1889, a quarter-section of land in Skeleton Township, in the 
northeast corner of Kingfisher County, was set apart for a town. 
It was given the name of Sheridan in honor of General Phil Sher- 
idan of Civil War fame. 

The homesteaders surrounding the new town were principally 
from Kansas and Missouri. Many of the settlers were members 
of the Christian Church. They got together and organized a con- 
gregation with the following officers: elders, Lee N. Hobbs, Henry 
L. Miles, and Ross Lewis; deacons, John L. Woodworth, Charles 
R. Mahan, Robert Anderson, and V. C. Troxwell. 

Ross Lewis was the town’s first merchant. He and his family 
were used to church privileges in Kansas. He arranged for cotton- 
wood logs to be cut on the farm of Brother Horton L. Miles. On 
the Miles homestead there was an abundance of cottonwood trees. 
Frank Osborn had a sawmill nearby. These logs were sawed into 
lumber by him, and soon there was a meeting house on the new 
townsite built of native lumber except the shingles and seats. The 
seats were made of pine with comfortable backs. A table served 
for a pulpit. The building was lighted with coal oil lamps with 
reflectors hung against the walls. Brother Lewis bore all expenses. 
The brethren afterwards reimbursed him for his outlay. 

George Rainey became one of the town’s general merchants. 
He was postmaster. He and his wife united with the church. 
Through his influence the Christian Church at Wellington, Kansas 
made the Sheridan church a present of a brass chandelier. It was 
shipped to Hennessey, Sheridan’s nearest railroad point, eleven 
miles away, and was hauled to Sheridan by team. Brother Rainey 
is now*t postmaster at Enid, and is one of the city’s progressive 
business men. He has written extensively on Oklahoma’s early 
history. 

Azariah Culbertson, a preacher from Anthony, Kansas, came 
to Sheridan and served the church for a time as its first minister. 
He afterwards moved to Ingalls, Oklahoma, then returned to his 
old home at Anthony, where it was reported he committed suicide. 

Brother Lee of Dexter, Kansas held a series of meetings for 
the Sheridan church, baptizing several. Skeleton Creek, a half 
mile from the church, was the place of baptizing, and it was used 
frequently both summer and winter. One morning in after years— 


3 The town was at the cross roads on sections 14, 15, 22, and 23, Twp. 19N., 
Range 5 W. It was eleven miles east and one-half mile north of Hennessey. 
4 This article was of course written by Mr. Hazelrigg before George Rainey’s 


death. 
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so the story goes—Brother Lee was found dead in a hotel room 
in a northern Oklahoma town. 


In September, 1891 J. W. Garner of Beloit, Kansas held a 
meeting in Sheridan. Brother Garner, now past his four score 
years, is living in retirement at Perkins, Oklahoma. Benjamin 
Hatchett, another Kansas preacher, conducted a two weeks’ meet- 
ing in Sheridan. Thirty-four new names were added to the church 
roll. Brother Hatehett was a member of the Kansas legislature 
and was speaker pro tem of the house of representatives. He died 
a few years ago after being stricken with blindness. W. 8. Rehorn, 
now of Enid, was the minister of the Sheridan church for a time. 


The Sheridan church choir was made up of the best talent. 
Mrs. Sallie Mahan was one of its members. She was a highly ecul- 
tured singer. No church in the land had a greater soprano. She 
had made a tour of the United States and had sung in London. 
Breaking down in health, she gave up traveling, and with her hus- 
band, Charles Mahan, came to Oklahoma and took up farming. 
She is now dead.®> Mrs. Cora Brown, wife of Dr. Ralph Brown, 
was the organist. She and her husband came to Oklahoma directly 
from Kansas, but were Indiana folks. The doctor was a fine vio- 
linist, and had been a member of an Indianapolis orchestra. The 
Browns moved from Sheridan to Waukomis, Oklahoma, where Mrs. 
Brown was appointed postmaster. Brother Brown became editor 
of the Oklahoma Odd Fellow. From Waukomis they went to Che- 
cotah, Oklahoma, where they had charge of the Odd Fellows 
orphans’ home. Later they became residents of New York City, 
where Dr. Brown died. Mrs. Brown continued her residence in 
that city for several] years, then returned to Oklahoma for an ex- 
tended stay. She is now dead. 

Lee Hobbs is now a resident of Enid. His mother was one 
of the staunchest of Disciples. She often spoke of her conversion 
from sectarianism. She never tired of telling of her childhood 
days in Illinois. One of the most welcome visitors at her father’s 
home was Abraham Lincoln. In his law practice he went from 
place to place and he often stopped overnight with them. John 
L, Woodworth was elected treasurer of Kingfisher County, but 
never moved his church membership from Sheridan. 


And what shall I say more? Time and space would fail me 
to tell of the Jones families (Charles and Samuel), Will Mahan, 
Dr. Frank Love, the Whites, the Smiths, the Mortons, the Madoles, 
the Johns, the Foxes, the Bowens, the Ringlers, the Gibsons, the 
Riggs, the Greenes, and other worthies. 


> Mr.Mahan is now dead also. He died in Marshall in 1942. 
6 The Foxes still own their original homestead three miles from the old Sheridan 
townsite, but they retired and moved to Marshall early in 1942. Even the names 


of the other members of this early congregatio 
n have b fi 
the oldest settlers. is inks ee 
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The Sheridan townsite was turned over to the homesteaders 
when Marshall became a railroad town.’ The store buildings were 
removed and the church house was torn down. A cornfield is 
now where the church grounds were. The Disciples found fellow- 
' ship in other congregations. 


O——_—_——_———_ 


BOOKS BY OKLAHOMANS 


By Kenneth Kaufman 

Cowboy Fisherman-Hunter, by L. C. Mersfelder. Lowell Press. $2.50. 

This Great Argument: A Study of Milton’s ‘‘De Doctrina Christi- 
ana’’ as a gloss upon ‘‘Paradise Lost,’’ by Maurice Kelley. 
Princeton University Press. $4. 

Oklahoma: A Guide to the Sooner State, edited by John M. Oskison 
and Angie Debo. University of Oklahoma Press. $2.50. 

Apache Prophet, by J. L. Hefley. Oklahoma City University Press. 

Through My Window, by Mary W. Nations. Privately printed. 

The eet Overcoming The World, by E. C. Routh. Broadman 

ress. 
Who Killed Pat Hennessey? by Tom McGee. Times-Journal Com- 
any. 

Showers for Brides and Babies, by Nina L. and Eudora V. Pond. 
Medford Publishing Company. $2. 

Going to God’s Country, by Martha L. Smith. Christopher Publish- 
ing House. $1.75. 

Piang, The Moro Chieftain, by F. P. Stuart. Julian Messner, Inc. 
$2. 

The Road to Disappearance, by Angie Debo. University of Okla- 
homa Press. $3.50. 

The Firedrake, by Elgin Groseclose. Lippincott. $2.50. 

Old M’Donald Had a Farm, by Angus McDonald. Houghton Miff- 
lin; $2.75. 

Dust Above the Sage, by Vingle E. Roe. M. 8. Mill. $2. 

Forward to the Land, by Elmer T. Peterson. University of Okla- 
homa Press. $2.75. 

The Derby Dixienary, by Susan B. Rutherford. Privately printed. 
$1. 

Cow Country, by Edward Everett Dale. University of Oklahoma 
Press. $2.75. 

A History of Oklahoma, by Grant Foreman. University of Oklahoma 
Press. $3.50. 

Tween Us Gals, by Nadine Heiden. Kaleidograph Press. $1.50. 

Measure of a Man, by Dora Aydelotte. Appleton-Century. $2. 

The Ruby Knot, by Tom McGee. Privately printed. 50c. 


7 The railroad came through Marshall, which was eight miles to the northeast, 
in 1902. Sheridan began immediately to decline, but it was a number of years 
before it passed completely out of existence. 
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Public Relations for Higher Education, by Stewart Harrel. Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma Press. $3. 

The Finished Scholar, by William H. Murray. Dorance and Com- 
pany. $1. : aa 

Ernest Toller: Product of Two Revolutions, by W. A. Willibrand. 
Co-operative Books. 50c. ae 

Tick O’ Tock, by Winnie Belle Sparks. Clover Printing Company. 

Marketing, by Floyd L. Vaughan. Farrar & Rinehart. $3.50. 

Prairie Born, by Anne Semple. Kaleidograph Press. $1.50. 

Red Arrows, by Irene Burns. Privately printed. 50e. 

Babylon The Great, by Bruce Corbin. Truth Publishing Company. 
$1. 

‘A Subject and Limited Author Index to the Reader’s Digest, by 
Carney O. Dean. Motter Bookbinding Company. 

Big Foot Wallace, by Stanley Vestal. Houghton Mifflin. $3. 

Pack Rat, by Francis Clement Kelley. Bruce Publishing Company. 
$1.75. 

The Saddle and the Plow, by Ross McLaury Taylor. Bobbs-Merrill. 
$2.50. 

Whipping Post and Wagon Trails Farewell, by Rudolph N. Hill. 
Privately printed. 25c. 

Flush Production, by Gerald Forbes. University of Oklahoma Press. 
$2.75. 

Covering the Mexican Front, by Betty Kirk. University of Okla- 
homa Press. $3.1 
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OKLAHOMA COUNTY AND REGIONAL HISTORIES 
By Mary Hays Marable 

Benedict, John Downing. Muskogee and Northeastern Oklahoma, In- 
cluding Counties of Muskogee, McIntosh, Wagoner, Cherokee, 
Sequoyah, Adair, Delaware, Mayes, Rogers, Washington, No- 
wata, Craig, and Ottawa. Chieago, S. J. Clarke Publishing 
Company, 1922. 

Carter, W. A. McCurtain County and Southeast Oklahoma; His- 
tory, Biography, Statistics. Idabel, (Tribune Publishing Com- 
pany, Fort Worth, Tex.), 1923. 

Crissman, George R. and Daviess, Ruby. History of Woods County, 
Oklahoma. n.p., n.p., n.d. 

Drummond, W. I. Descriptive of Garfield County. Enid, Enid 
Sun, n.d. (Pamphlet) 

Fortson, John. Pott County and What Has Come of It; History of 
Pottawatomie County. Shawnee, Oklahoma, Pottawatomie 
County Historical Society, 1936. 


Guymon Herald. Texas County, Oklahoma. Guymon, Oklahoma, 
Herald, n.d. 


1A list of books written during the past 12 months by Oklahomans. 
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H. I. Club. (comp.) The Osage Nation, and History of Its People. 
_ Pawhuska, The Osage County News, n.d. (Pamphlet) 

History of the Osage Nation; Its People, Resources, and Prospects; 
she Last Reservation to Open in the New State. Pawhuska, 

Kay County Gas Company. Kay County, Oklahoma. Ponca City, 
Oklahoma, 1919. 

Methvin, John Jasper. In the Limelight; or, History of Anadarko 
(Caddo County), and Vicinity from the Earliest Days. Okla- 
homa City, Walker, Wilson, & Taylor Company, n.d. 

Page, James Franklin. Relation of Town and Country Interests in 
Garfield County, Oklahoma. Stillwater, Oklahoma, Agricultural 

_and Mechanical College, 1930. (Bulletin no, 194) (Pamphlet) 

Rainey, George. The Cherokee Strip; It’s History. Enid, Okla- 
meee Guthrie, Oklahoma, Co-Operative Publishing Company, 

Rice, Virginia Downs. The History of Bryan County Before and 
After Statehood. Norman, the Author, 1932. 

Standard Atlas of Oklahoma County, Oklahoma, Including a Plat 
Book of the Villages, Cities and Townships of the County. Chi- 
cago, George A. Ogle, 1907. 

Woods County Directory; Compiled by W. F. Hatfield. Alva, Hat- 
field Publishing Company, 1895. 

Underwood, William Henry. A History of Atoka County. Norman, 
University of Oklahoma, 1931. Thesis. 
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NEWSPAPER COLLECTIONS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 
By Laura M. Messenbaugh 


The Oklahoma Historical Society appreciates the generous 
thoughtfulness of the editors and publishers who send their news: 
papers regularly to the Society in exchange for our quarterly his- 
torical magazine, The Chronicles of Oklahoma. Fifty-nine daily 
and two hundred and twenty weekly, semi-weeklvy and monthly pub- 
lications are now being received and substantially bound for preser- 
vation and future reference. We now have 19,005 bound volumes 
newspapers filed alphabetically and chronologically in our fire- 
proof building and have a complete catalogue with approximately 
900,000 index cards. These constitute a valuable storehouse of in- 
formation for research in the newspapers. 

Our newspapers are used constantly to secure information 
regarding state and local history, birth dates, legal notices, special 
articles, ete. Reserach students have come here from Columbia, 
Yale, the Universities of Wisconsin, Chicago, Nebraska, California, 
Colorado and others as well as from Oklahoma University, the 
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Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College and other Oklahoma 
colleges for data to be used in masters’ theses, dotoral disserations, 
historical writings, term papers, scenarios, etc. Workers from the 
Department of Labor in Washington spent a number of months 
studying ‘‘Employment Trends and Historical Factors behind 
These.’? Men from the Army Engineers’ office at Tulsa used the 
newspapers over a period of a year, at intervals in securing data 
on storms, floods, flood control, ete. Workers from the Oklahoma 
Highway Department spent several months in 1936 chhecking news- 
papers for reports of automobile accidents during the preceding 
five years. Their findings were recorded on cards and filed in 
the highway department at the State Capitol for reference in a 
campaign to reduce hazards. Oklahoma won the National Safety 
Council’s Annual Award for four years in succession in 1938, 739, 
40, and °41 for the greatest reduction in accidents during the 
preceding year. No doubt this work in the newspapers had a 
great deal to do with reducing the number of accidents for the 
fifth consecutive year. Workers from the Water Resources Di- 
vision of the Planning Commission used our files for several years 
checking reports of floods, storms, erosion, ete. The Writers’ 
Project consulted the older newspapers for material for the 
Oklahoma Guide. 

Photostatie copies have been made of the oldest newspaper files. _ 
The oldest volume is the Cherokee Phoenix, published in Georgia in 
1828-1834, before the Cherokees moved West. Other rare papers are 
The Cherokee Messenger, The Indian Journal, The Cherokee Advo- 
cate, The War Chief and The Cheyenne Transporter Microfilms 
of The Arkansas Gazette, The Northern Standard (Clarksville, Texas) 
and early Indian Territory newspapers add to the value of the col- 
lections. Today the Society has one of the largest newspaper col- 
lections in the United States. 


— OT 


THE WILL ROGERS MEMORIAL 
By Paula MeSpadden Love 

When the citizens of Oklahoma wished to honor their most dis- 
tinguished son, Will Rogers and erect a suitable memorial to per- 
petuate his memory, the state legislature in 1937 appropriated $200,- 
000 for this purpose and empowered a Memorial Commission ap- 
pointed by Governor E. W. Marland, to carry the idea into exe- 
cution. In November, John Duncan Forsyth of Tulsa, was em- 
ployed as architect, and actual construction began April 21, 1938, 
when Mrs. Sallie McSpadden of Chelsea, sister of Will Rogers, 
turned the first spade of dirt. 

The Memorial is ideally located on a high hill at the edge of 
the Verdigris valley, overlooking the little city of Claremore which 


1See Carolyn Thomas Foreman, Oklahoma Imprints (Norman, 1936). 
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Will always called ‘home.’ From the terrace is an excellent view 
of Highway 66, better known as ‘‘The Will Rogers Highway’’ and 
each morning the Frisco special known as ‘‘The Will Rogers”’ plumes 
its way into the county named in honor of Clem Rogers, Will’s 
father. 

The site once belonged to Will Rogers himself. He purchased 
the land in 1911 and told his friends he was going to return to 
Claremore some day and build a home out on the hill and spend 
his remaining days with his beloved Oklahomans. It is in easy view 
of the Oklahoma Military Academy, which is known throughout the 
nation as ‘‘The West Point of the Southwest.’’ When the state de- 
cided to build the Memorial to her esteemed husband, Mrs. Rogers 
donated the 20 acres in the tract for that purpose. 

Adjacent to the Memorial and across the road is Memorial Park, 
fully equipped with barbecue pits, benches, playground and _ reere- 
ational facilities. 

The spacious building which consists of four large galleries and 
office space follows the rambling lines of a southwestern ranch home 
and throughout a note of rugged simplicity prevails. In consider- 
ing the design the building committee asked that it be simple, dig- 
nified and universal in appeal. There is an element of hospitality 
from the entrance gates of massive iron, to the galleries and beau- 
tifully landscaped grounds. 

The building is constructed of. native limestone which underlies 
so plentifully the country where Will Rogers grew up. It is roofed 
with hand-cast tile in a moss green color. Bronze has been used 
for the windows. There is no wood on the exterior which might 
later decay and fall into disrepair; every detail has been designed 
and constructed with the thought of permanence. 

The entrance is a tower or transept, 46 feet high and of tre- 
mendous dignity, in which stands the over size bronze statue of 
Will Rogers by the distinguished portrait-sculptor, Jo Davidson, 
who was a friend of Will Rogers and was chosen by Mrs. Rogers 
for this task. Much study was given to lighting the bronze to keep 
the features life-like and to save the entire figure from shadows. 
Windows of delicately stained glass high up in the transept reflect 
the light where one may read at the base of the statue ‘‘I never 
met a man I didn’t like.’’ So natural is the artist’s work, one may 
almost hear the words. The state legislature voted $35,000 for the 
statue which included a cast for the nation’s Hall of Statuary in 
Washington, D. C. which was unveiled with proper ceremonies on 
June 6, 1939, in the rotunda of the capital. 

To inspire the proper feeling the beamed ceiling is painted in 
brilliant red, orange and yellow. The multi-colored split-slate which 
forms the floor in the foyer is from Maine and Vermont and the 
entire effect is one of cordial hospitality. 

All of the exhibits were sent from California by Mrs. Rogers. 
They are the things that were in the Rogers’ California ranch home 
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and treasures that the inimitable Will enjoyed using and telling 
his friends about. 

The East Gallery contains Will Roger’s saddle collection. These 
saddles are unique and decorative. He brought them home with 
him after visits to foreign lands and had a great deal of pleasure 
showing them to his friends. The trappings and blankets on the 
wall are part of the effects characteristic of each country and one 
gets a fair knowledge of cowboys of other lands when viewing this 
outstanding collection. 

All visitors must pass through the entrance hall in which the 
statue stands. Directly ahead is the North Gallery, in the character 
of the Rogers’ ranch home in Santa Monica, California. No at- 
tempt has been made to reproduce the room, but rather its infor- 
mality and intimate association with Will Rogers, makes an appro- 
priate background for the personal relics found there. 

The walls of the North Gallery are boarded in familiar pine, 
the floor of hewn planks and a large home-like fireplace stands at 
the end. The mantel carries the squash blossom, carved as a symbol 
of fertility and creativeness, while overhead the trusses and beams 
are painted in soft rose color and decorated with Indian symbolism. 
Many of the symbols on the decorated ceiling were taken from his- 
toric Indian blankets. Only the simplest and those most universally 
used have been included, such as the earth, air, fire and water 
symbols. 

Passing into the West Gallery one finds the personal effects of 
Will Rogers; the much used cowboy chaps, boots, spurs and ropes; 
here are also his polo togs; a costume he wore when filming ‘‘The 
Connecticut Yankee’’; the clothing he had on at the time of the 
fatal crash in Alaska and the personal belongings he had in his 
pockets at the time. Here too, is Will’s saddle, a plain leather tooled, 
serviceable one bearing the evidence of happy days spent in roping 
and riding. The books he wrote are on display along with cups, 
medals and trophies that were given him for his humanitarian deeds 
to afflicted parts of the country. All these show the man and his 
life which was characterized by love, simplicity, unselfishness, and 
human kindness. 

The Diorama Room contains nine scenes of Will Roger’s life 
beginning with the birthplace and running through the varying epi- 
sodes to the Alaskan tragedy. This work is by Jo Mora, of Pebble 
Beach, California. The little figures are cast in hydro-stone and 
built to the scale of one inch to the foot. They were all. made from 
photographs and are authentic in every detail. 

The Will Rogers Memorial is maintained by the State of Okla- 
homa. There is no charge. It is open every day to the publie and 
has not been closed, even for repairs or installation of exhibits, for 
a single day since the dedication, November 4th, 1938—the 59th 
birthday of America’s Will Rogers. 
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COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION OF THE 
MATERIALS OF WAR HISTORY ! 
By Ruth A. Gallaher 


The purpose of this article is to direct the attention of Public 
Libraries, County Historical Societies, and Local Historians to an 
Important patriotic service which they alone are capable of render- 
ing at this time—the patriotic service of collecting and preserving 
the materials of the history of the present war so far as it touches 
the local community. 


By the local community is meant the county, the city, or the 
town. By local historical societies is meant organizations that are 
concerned primarily with the history of a local community. By 
local historians is meant the men and women who are interested 
in the collection, preservation, or writing of the history of local 
communities. For the objects set forth in this bulletin local branches 
of patriotic societies may be classed with local historical societies, 
and the members of such patriotic organizations may be included 
among the local historians—provided such societies and their mem- 
bers are interested in local history. 

Besides being the most stupendous struggle in the history of 
the world, the World War touches every local community, every 
local institution, and every individual. The materials which relate 
to this war are correspondingly important and widespread. There 
is a real danger, however, that much of this valuable historical ma- 
terial will be lost to future generations unless a definite, systematic, 
and concerted effort is made at collection and preservation. In- 
deed, the very abundance of pamphlets, leaflets, pledge cards, re- 
ports, announcements, posters, orders, proclamations, letters, and 
sermons makes these valuable historical source materials seem com- 
monplace and unimportant; but the people who will look back to 
this period and the historians who will write about the events of 
these days will find nothing commonplace or unimportant in that 
which reveals the spirit, the work, or the purposes of the men and 
women who have sacrificed in this great struggle. The patriotic 
duty of the hour is, therefore, the collection and preservation of the 
historical materials relating to this war. 

It is true that certain official records are being preserved in 
which will appear the names of the men and women in the service 
of the United States and State governments—particularly of the 
men in the army and navy. But these official records will contain 
no information of many activities that were carried on by volun- 
tary organizations and of events that were daily occurring in local 
communities. An adequate history of the State’s part in the war 
can never be written wholly from official records: public archives 


1 Adapted from Bulletin of Information Series: No. 8 (State Historical Society 
of Iowa). 
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must be supplemented by data drawn from local communities. Fur- 
thermore, the State governments do not to any considerable extent 
participate in the administration of military and naval affairs. Con- 
sequently the official records of the army and navy will not be 
available within the State until printed and distributed by the gov- 
ernment at Washington. Since this work can not very well be 
undertaken for some years, the collection of reliable data concern- 
ing the State’s part in the war becomes an imperative duty if the 
people of our State and local communities are to be supplied with 
the desired historical information. 

In Iowa the organized agencies which are able to carry on this 
work of collection and preservation are the public libraries and the 
county historical societies—especially the public libraries. They have 
become active educational forces in the local communities and en- 
joy the support and confidence of the people of all ages, classes, 
and creeds. The public library is now recognized as an important 
factor in the formation of public opinion; and in this crisis it is 
the patriotic duty of every librarian to make sure that all the in- 
formation possible is secured for the future use of the patrons of 
this democratic institution. Moreover, the local library has unusual 
opportunities for securing such information: it is only necessary 
to make the effort before the materials have become scarce. 

The collections of the materials of war history in the various 
local libraries will not only contain more information as a whole 
than any one large institution could hope to secure, but the ma- 
terials thus located will be accessible to the largest possible number 
of people. It is evident that such a distribution of available source 
materials will be of the utmost importance if there is to be in the 
future a widespread understanding of the significance of the war. 


For this patriotic service the public library should invite the 
cooperation of local historical societies, local historians, and local 
branches or chapters of patriotic societies. The work of collection 
might be organized and carried on under the personal direction of 
the librarian. Or a committee, with the librarian as chairman, might 
be appointed by the library board of trustees to coordinate the ef- 
forts of the community in the gathering of materials. 

The cost of making such collections will be almost negligible. 
Officials in charge of the distribution of war publicity matter will 
usually cooperate cordially with the library if their attention is en- 
listed. Local boards, committees, societies, and individuals will be 
found ready to contribute to the collections. Publicity regarding 
the efforts to preserve the history of the war may be secured through 
the local papers and by personal interviews. Occasional exhibits of 
materials already collected may be arranged to arouse the interest 
of the community. 

_ In the selection of materials it will be well to assume that every- 
thing which is in any way related to the war or to community life 
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during the war will be of interest. The following list is intended 

to be suggestive rather than exhaustive: 

1. Locau Newspapers 

Complete files of local newspapers should be preserved; in 

addition, clippings of special interest in the local community 
may be collected and pasted in a scrap book—preferably one 
with loose leaves to permit of rearrangement. These clippings 
should be marked with the name and date of the paper from 
which they were secured. 


2. OFFICIAL DocuMENTS 
These include the blanks, questionnaires, instructions, orders, 
laws, and proclamations issued by Federal, State, or local au- 
thorities. 
3. DATA ON SEMI-OFFICIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
. In this group may be placed the reports, records, correspond- 
ence, and appeals of organizations such as the Red Cross, the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, the Young Women’s Chris- 
tion Association, the Knights of Columbus and the American 
Library Association. The information relating to the local go- 
cieties, organizations, and committees will be of special interest. 
4. PosTErRs 
These are of many kinds and for many purposes. Among 
those already issued are the pictorial appeals for the war bonds, 
the Red Cross, food and fuel conservation, enlistments in the 
army and navy, war-gardens, relief work, and books for camp 
libraries. In addition to the usual posters intended for win- 
dows and bill boards, there are others which take the form of 
‘*stickers,’’ placards in street cars, and hand bills. Service 
flags should be obtained if possible and can be most easily kept 
with the collection of posters. 
5. INFORMATION AND Pusuiciry MATERIAL 
This includes the books, maps, and pamphlets giving infor- 
mation on the war—distributed by the government or by the 
efforts of individuals and organizations—and speeches and ser- 
mons delivered in the community concerning war problems. 
6. Minirary STATISTICS 
Here belong lists of local men in the army and navy, and 
the company, regiment, and rank of each; lists of registered 
men in the county; members of the officers’ training camps 
from the county; lists of Red Cross nurses; lists of recruits; 
the names of the men sent from the county at each eall under 
the draft; and the honor rolls of men in service kept by or- 
ganizations such as churches, schools and societies. 
7, PHorogRAPHic MATERIAL 
In this class belong individual and group pictures of soldiers 
and sailors from the county; pictures of war committees, pa- 
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rades, and scenes of community interest. War pictures collected 
by individuals in service may be preserved. Moving picture 
films showing scenes in which men from the county participate 
should be included wherever it is possible to secure them. 


EconoMic AND INDUSTRIAL MATERIAL 

Under this head come price lists, advertisements, data con- 
cerning employment, factories, war-gardens, the work of rail- 
roads and other corporations in war service, and any informa- 


‘tion dealing with the economic and industrial situation in the 


community during war times. 


EpucaTIoNAL ADAPTATIONS 

Here may be included information concerning changes in 
the schools due to the war, such as the introduction of military 
training courses; the war work of the schools and libraries; ef- 
forts to Americanize foreigners; vocational rehabilitation, pub- 
lic health, and the work of conservation. ; 


MANUSCRIPTS 

Besides the above classified materials there is much miscel- 
laneous matter, such as letters and diaries of local men and 
women in war service, typewritten copies of records, lists, 
speeches, addresses, sermons, and other papers not otherwise 
available. 
Museum MATERIALS 

In addition to the printed matter, manuscripts, and pictorial 
records, a collection may be made of souvenirs, badges, flags, 
medals, pins, trophies, and military equipment. This should 
include objects of American origin as well as mementoes from 
the allies or the enemy. 


Much of the war material at hand to-day is of such an ephemeral 


character that its permanent preservation is somewhat difficult. 
Books, of course, present no unusual problem. Many of the pam- 
phlets, bulletins, and blanks may also be bound in sets and treated 
as books. Gaylord binders, scrap books, and pamphlet boxes may be 
utilized in caring for much of the material which ean not be bound. 
Where facilities are not available for taking care of items collected, 
they may be given with due credit to the State Historical Society, 
and in other cases duplicate material should be given it. 


It is suggested that such persons and organizations as are listed 


below be urged to cooperate in the collection of the materials of war 
history : 


1. Members of the County Council of Defense 

2. Members of the Draft Boards 

3. County and Municipal Officers—especially the Sheriff and 
the Mayor 

4. Red Cross Chapters 
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othe U.S. O., ete. 

6. Post Masters 

7. Commercial Clubs 

8. Station Agents 

9. Banks 

10. Pastors of Churches 

11. Newspaper Editors 

12. Boy Scouts 

13. Teachers and Pupils in the Schools 

14. Patriotic, Religious, and Fraternal Organizations! 


1The State Historical Society will welcome all soldiers’ letters and pictures. 
The Society would also like to have lists of men in the service and service records 
and they should also be preserved locally. The State Historical Society also wants 
_ a ccopy of all pamphlets, handbills, posters, programs and documents that are printed 
locally. It wants all types of material originating in the different communities and 
requests that they be collected and sent in to the State Historical Society. 


QO 


HISTORY FOR THE PEOPLE? 
By C. C. Crittenden 

Nowhere is the current popular interest in history more real 
than in the local field. That the study and knowledge of the his- 
tory of the world or of a continent or of a nation may be broaden- 
ing and significant, everyone will admit. But for arousing and 
maintaining the interest of the masses of the people there is noth- 
ing like the history of one’s immediate locality. The Indian tribes 
of the neighborhood, the first white settlers, the early schools, the 
first railroads—these and scores of similar topics are of very real 
interest because they relate immediately and vitally to the lives of 
the people of a community. In planning a broad program of history 
for the people, we must realize that our greatest opportunity lies 
in the field of local history. 

In developing such a program there are many things which we 
ean do. First and probably most significant of all, we need to pre- 
serve the physical remains of our history. An old house, an early 
/ water mill, a battlefield, the remains of a fort—such things are real 
because we can see and touch them, because they are intimately 
associated with our own lives. We Americans have been all too 
neglectful of the care of such historic shrines, and it is high time 
we woke up and preserved those which yet remain. A good deal 
has been accomplished toward evolving the most suitable techniques 
for the preservation and care of historic sites and buildings. On 
the one hand there are wrong methods which are frequently worse 
than useless and which may actually defeat the purpose which they 
seek to accomplish. On the other hand there are suitable methods 


1 Adaptation of an address delivered before the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies, Harrisburg, April 10, 1941. 
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which can re-create the physical past to an astonishing degree. The 
organization which has probably progressed further than any other 
in this field is the National Park Service. By means of patient 
research, by a thorough study of available manuscripts and printed 
materials, by archaeological excavation, by the use of maps, by the 
preparation of dioramas, and by other methods this organization 
has pioneered in this line of endeavor. 

Of course every community does not possess a great battlefield 
or other point of national historical importance, but there is not a 
community anywhere which does not have an old house (interest- 
ing architecturally if for no other reason), an old mill, or some 
other object worthy of preservation. Such a historic shrine can be 
made to serve as the focal point around which historical interests 
and activities in the community can group themselves, so that the 
efforts expended in its care and preservation can yield a rich har- 
vest. 

Next, the historical points in each locality need to be adequately 
marked. When such a program has been undertaken, the public 
is astonished to learn what a large number of important historic 
spots there are, and how much history has oceurred in every locality. 

We should plan and conduct suitable programs of archaeological 
work in our communities. These can re-create to an astonishing 
degree the life of bygone days—not merely the life of the Indians, 
but that of the white settlers as well. It is amazing to the layman 
how the archaeologist can make use of a few bits of pottery, some 
old beads, and other artifacts to make vivid for us the life of an- 
other generation. So successful have these accomplishments become, 
indeed, that by means of archaeological excavation we are able to 
learn more about certain phases of the historic past than we can 
ascertain by means of research in the written sources. We used to 
employ the term ‘‘prehistorie America’’ to depict the era before 
the coming of the white man, but now, thanks to the archaeologist 
and his work, we have at hand so much information that it is not 
unreasonable to expect to see the publication within the near future 
of a fairly complete history of America before 1492. 

The work of the archeologist is of peculiar local interest. The 
site of an Indian village, an Indian mound, or some other similar 
area is something which people can actually see and which thereby 
immediately attracts attention. 

Closely connected with this phase of our work is the need for 
establishing and maintaining historical and archeological museums, 
where the physical remains of our history can be eared for and dis- 
played. _ The old type of museum was hardly more than a junk 
heap, with old guns, Indian arrowheads, spinning wheels, oil por- 
traits, and innumerable other objects—anything, in fact, which was 
old—all thrown together in the utmost confusion. The result was 
that, as frequently as not, visitors were repelled rather than attracted. 
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' Today, largely through the influence of the American Asso- 
ciation of Museums, new techniques and new methods have been 
adopted, dioramas and other effective devices for display have been 
introduced, objects have been grouped topically, and many other 
improvements have been made. As a result, today’s up-to-date 
museum is no longer a funeral depository of everything old, but 
instead is a living, vital institution which plays a real part in the 
life and thought of the community. 


In our local historical program, we should take care to pre- 
serve the written and printed sources of our past. In every com- 
munity are old letters, official records of cities, counties, and other 
government subdivisions, newspapers, pamphlets, and other records 
which should be preserved, for they form the basis for the writing 
of history. If left in private hands such materials sooner or later 
are almost certain to be destroyed, and therefore they should be 
placed in fireproof depositories where they can be arranged, cata- 
logued, and made available to the public. In every community 
there ought to be at least one agency which undertakes to perform 
the function of assembling and preserving the historical materials 
relating to that particular area. 


Based upon the physical remains and upon the written records, 
a history of each locality should be written, covering in a thorough 
way the march of events from the earliest known times to the present. 
It should be accurate and in accord with the sources, but at the same 
time it should possess real human interest. Of course not all local 
histories can come up to the highest possible standards, but I be- 
lieve that a large portion of them can do so. Not only this, but I 
maintain that such histories can be written by amateurs, for in most 
of our communities are persons entirely capable of writing first- 
class history. What they need, however, is direction, and fortu- 
nately there is a good prospect that within the near future one or 
more manuals on the writing of local history will be made available. 


Meetings and conferences offer opportunities for those interested 
in history to exchange information and to give mutual advice and 
suggestions. Such sessions may occasionally be devoted to general 
or to national history, but most of them should be concerned pri- 
marily with local history. The genealogist and the information he 
has at his disposal may sometimes be fitted into such sessions, and 
there is the possibility of tying them in with the adult education 
programs which are currently in vogue. 


Plays, pageants, and the celebration of anniversaries should 
figure largely in a local historical program. We all are attracted 
and held by the dramatic episodes of our past, and there are fine 
possibilities of developing popular interest in this way. To be 
most effective, such performances should be based upon thorough 
research and should emphasize figures and events of local signifi- 
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cance rather than following the somewhat stereotyped scenes which 
are sometimes presented, showing the Indians, the early pioneers, 
covered wagons, and the like. Of course such topics will need to 
be included, but local events should be emphasized, those things 
which go to make the history of one locality different from that 
of its neighbors. 

At Fort Raleigh on Roanoke Island, in eastern North Carolina, 
is produced every summer, five nights a week, Paul Green’s his- 
torical drama, ‘‘The Lost Colony.’? The product of careful re- 
search, it tells in a simple but very effective way the story of the 
colony sent over by Sir Walter Raleigh in the 1580’s, which dis- 
appeared into the wilderness and was never heard of again. Played 
under the stars, on the very site where the colony settled, it is his- 
torical drama at its very best. During the four years of its pres- 
entation it has been viewed by more than a quarter of a million 
people. Some of you may have seen it. I hope that sooner or later 
all of you can do so. 

The radio offers a field for developing a local historical pro- 

gram, though I must confess that sometimes I am disappointed at 
the results. 
We all know, however, that radio programs can arouse a great 
deal of interest, and that they have been conducted successfully 
in the field of local history. We would do well to investigate the 
possibilities, if we have not already done so. 

I have touched upon some, though by no means all, of the pos- 
sible phases of a local historical program. The question, ‘‘Who is 
to conduct such a program?’’ need hardly be asked, for the answer 
is obvious—the local historical society or group in each community. 
If history is to be given a broader basis of support, if a program 
of history for the people is to be developed, then such a program 
must rest in large measure upon the support of these community 
historical groups. Just as local self-government must be the foun- 
dation of the democratic state, so local historical interest and ae- 
tivity must be the chief means of support of a general, popular 
historical program. 

The possibilities in this field are infinite. Our history should 
be something of broad, general interest—not merely for the pro- 
fessional historians, not merely for the genealogists, not just for 
any other limited group, but instead for the people at large. There 
are opportunities in this realm of which we have only begun to 
take advantage. 
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HISTORICAL NEWS AND COMMENTS 
Edited by James W. Moffitt 


The newspaper publishers of Oklahoma, the Southern Historical 
Association, State historical societies and other learned institutions 
are rendering valuable services to the Oklahoma Historical Society 
through their willingness to exchange their publications with The 
Chronicles of Oklahoma. These publications - are being carefully 
catalogued and preserved for students. The society wishes to ex- 
press its thanks to donors for books, manuscripts, pictures, artifacts 
and other historical material. The librarian is desirous of securing 
back numbers of The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


The Oklahoma Historial Society wishes to encourage its 
_ members and others who are interested in preserving sites and tomb- 
stones of many neglected greveyards which are scattered over the 
state. The Society asks the cooperation of historical students and 
other persons in taking care of neglected graveyards and also in 
listing the names and inscriptions which remain on headstones in 
these old cemeteries. A record of a number of these people would 
be of great historical interest. 


In the January, 1942, issue of The North Carolina Historical 
Review,) David C. Duniway of the National Archives reviews a 
volume entitled, The Trinity College Historical Society, 1892-1941,2 
pointing out that: The Trinity College Historical Society was 
founded to collect and preserve historical source materials, and to 
promote critical historical scholarship in the field of Southern his- 
tory. Other early college or university historical societies were the 
Historical Society of the University of North Carolina, founded in 
1844 and still active in 1877, the Historical Association of St. John’s 
College, now Fordham University, the Harvard Historical Society, 
and the Otterbein University Historical Society, in Ohio. Dr. Tilley 
has indicated the influence which the Trinity College Historical So- 
ciety has had upon the foundation of other societies, but it would 
be interesting to trace further the history of such societies and their 
influence upon each other. They form a chapter in the story of 
the great movement which has resulted in the foundation of over 
a thousand historical societies of various types in this country. In 
no place, however, could the college societies of the 1890’s have 
been as important as in the South, where they were agents for free- 
dom of thought. 


The following passage taken from the review of A History of 
the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, by Harlow Lindley of the 


1See pages 101-103. > : i 
2The Trinity College Historical Society, 1892-1941. By Nannie M. Tilley 


(Durham: Duke University Press. 1941. Pp. viii + 133. $1.00.) | 
; 34 History of the Historical Society of Pennsyivania. By Hampton L. Carson 
(Philadelphia: The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 1940. 2 volumes.). 
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Ohio Archaeological and Historical Society, in The North Carolina 
Historical Review will be of interest to our readers: 

In his ‘‘Introductory View,’’ the author discusses the fune- 
tions of an historical society and makes a clear distinction be- 
tween purely historical societies and libraries containing large 
and diversified collections of material. He says: “‘It is not the 
function of a society to write history nor to teach it. It can- 
not control the writing of history, nor censor its expressions. 
_. . It can rescue from destruction hallowed shrines and time- 
tested principles. It can stir a public into action; it can arouse 
patriotism, sustain national and state pride, stimulate ambi- 
tion, encourage study, perpetuate illustrious names, and keep 
alive honorable traditions. Through its books, its manuscripts, 
its autographs, its portraits, its miniatures and its relics, which, 
like jewels, hold imprisoned light, it can appeal from all that 
is worthy in the past to all that is noble in the present and 
to all that is of consequence to the future. ... It ean assist 
writers, teachers, students and readers to a right understand- 
ing of the past. ... A society can furnish a forum for dis- 
cussion, and can, at times, act as patron of merit by enlarg- 
ing the bounds of enterprise in unsealing the vaults of hidden 
knowledge. In the doing of these things there is no inter- 
ference with liberty of thought or speech. In fine, while stand- 
ing as the guardian of treasures, a society acts as the generous 
almoner of learning.’’ This chapter is worth the attention of 
anyone interested in the purposes and programs of an histor- 
ical society.* 


Kenneth Kaufman, Literary Editor of The Daily Oklahoman, 
makes the following timely comments: 

For several years I have been preaching on the text that 
somebody in Oklahoma—several somebodies—ought to get busy 
and write a whole string of stories for boys and girls, using 
the materials that are scattered all over Oklahoma, from the 
days when the Indians started on the Trail of Tears down to 
the days of the boys and girls who are making the 4-H clubs 
and the Future Farmers of America the most significant move- 
ment in the whole social fabric of the country. 

What I started to say is that there is enough raw material 
in Oklahoma to supply all the juvenile libraries in the world 
for the next ten years. And nobody much is doing anything 
about it. I can turn my head from my typewriter and see 500 
books written by Oklahomans; and possibly three or four of 
them are intended for boys and girls. There are several writ- 
ten by Oklahomans on subjects which have nothing to do with 
Oklahoma: Lena Becker Scott’s ‘‘Dawn Boy of the Pueblos,’’ 


4See the April, 1942 issue, pages 230-32. 
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for instance, and Bessie Rowland James’ adaptations of Mar- 
quis James’ biographies, ‘‘Six Feet Six,’’ and “The Courageous 
Heart.”’ And Dora Aydelotte’s ‘“‘Green Gravel.’’ But of ju- 
veniles written by Oklahomans on Oklahoma subjects there is 
a great dearth. The only ones I can think of just now are 
S. M. Barrett gs stories of Indian boys and girls, Harold Keith’s 

Boy 8 Life of Will Rogers,’’ and E. E. Dale’s “Males of the 
Teepee. And then, away back twenty years or so ago, For- 
estine C, Hooker, who was the daughter of an army officer 
and the wife of another, wrote a book about a little girl at 
Fort Sill in the days when the Kiowas and Comanches were 
just learning to be good; it was called ‘‘Cricket,’’ and if there 
ever was a better book for and about a little girl, I haven’t 
read it. Not that grown-ups don’t like it, too. I think it was 
a grown-up who borrowed my copy and never brought it back. 

There is so much that ought to be written about. There 
are the obvious subjects, of course, Indians, pioneers, cowboys. 
But even they have sides and phases which haven’t been touched. 
Lots of books have been written about them in many parts of 
America. But I have never seen one which wasn’t perfectly 
conventional. Now, in Oklahoma there is a mass of matter about 
all of them which isn’t conventional. For instance, if a book 
were written about an Indian boy or girl in one of the mission 
schools back a hundred years ago, most readers wouldn’t recog- 
nize them for Indians at all. For they didn’t wear feathers, 
moccasins or blankets; and they practically never scalped any- 
body. 

And, incidentally, the boys and girls who are going to gov- 
ernment boarding schools today offer a fascinating subject; 
if there is a more complete combination of fun, tragedy, fear, 
ambition, homesickness and wistfulness than a little Indian who 
has been taken away from his parents, I don’t know what it 1s. 
Then there are the boys and girls who lived in dugouts and sod 
houses when Oklahoma was new. Or for that matter, the boys 
and girls who came into Oklahoma during the several runs ; 
who helped stake the claim and make the family living during 
those trying first years. And has anybody ever written a 
story for children about the children of tenant farmers? It 
could be done; it ought to be done. And there are children in 
the sawmill camps in southeastern Oklahoma, and children in 
the high plains (once spoken of as the dust bowl), and children 
on the ranches that we still have. Children everywhere, and 
ever since Oklahoma began to be, if your mind runs to heroism 
and fancy, an imaginary boy accompanying Coronado on his 
search for the Seven Cities would be worth writing up; not to 
mention boys who went across Oklahoma to the California gold 
mines in 1849; or who helped herd cattle in the Cherokee strip 
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before statehood. And for all I know there may have been 
boys in the outlaw gangs. The field is unlimited. 

What I mean is that there are four or five hundred peo- 
ple here in Oklahoma who have written successfully, or who 
are ambitious to write; and they are all, practically, neglecting 
the richest field imaginable for literary exploitation.® 


Oklahoma librarians and readers of this magazine should not 


overlook a recent contribution to the history of the oil industry in 
this section. It is described in the Sooner State Press for October 


31, 


1942, in the following words: 

Gerald Forbes, former Oklahoma City newspaperman who 
has worked on papers in Texas and Florida, is the author of 
a book on the oil development of the southwest released Octo- 
ber 24, by the University of Oklahoma Press, Norman. It is 
entitled Flush Production: The Epic of Oil in the Gulf-South- 
west. 

Forbes is professor of history at Northeastern State College, 
Tahlequah. His book develops the importance of oil discovery 
from the standpoint of its effect on social and economic history. 

Forbes explodes most of the popular legends of oil dis- 
coveries, among them the idea that a Colonel Drake discovered 
the first well in Pennsylvania in the middle 1800’s. 

The author relates how the owners of the first commercial 
well near Chelsea in Indian Territory hauled the erude petro- 
leum in 5-gallon cans to Independence, Kan., for use by a 
trolley company. 

The book deals with all phases of oil development in Okla- 
homa, Kansas, Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana and New Mexico.® 


Our readers will be interested in the following article which 


appeared in The Daily Oklahoman for June 17, 1908: 


Hugo, Okla., June 16—That the recent floods on Red River 
rose to a higher mark than the disasterous overflows of 1843 is 
proven by W. R. Eubanks whose gauge is an arrow cut on a 
log in the side of a log cabin built in the Red River bottom 
about 80 years ago on the plantation of Governor Jones, one 
of the early executives of the Choctaw nation. The water mark 
of the present flood was several feet above the arrow. 

The old log house stands near the mouth of Bois d’Are 
Creek in the second bottom of the river valley. It was con- 
structed of hewn cedar logs and without nails, the roof being 
made stationary by weight poles. It was one of the first houses 
constructed after the first advent of the advance guard of the 


5 The Daily Oklahoman, August 28, 1938. 


6 Flush Production: the Epic of Oil in the Southwest. By Gerald Forbes, 


(Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1942. Pp. 253. $2.75.) 
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Indian tribes to the territory. When the 1843 flood came, the 
highest point reached on the side of the building was marked 
by arrow carved into the wood on which was earved also the 
words, ‘‘Flood of 1843.’’ 


Between 1,500 and 2,000 people swarmed Sayre Park for the 
fourth annual Western Oklahoma Pioneers’ reunion August 30, 1942, 
and though the arbor had been enlarged twice the size of last year, 
there still was insufficient seating capacity for the hundreds who 
attended the afternoon program. 

Mrs. Grace Perkins, registrar, said 400 pioneers signed the regis- 
tration book and were on hand to observe the fiftieth anniversary 
of the run for homesteads in this district. Five who made the run, 
Mrs. Rebecca Beeson and Jack Freeman, both of Sayre; Fount Sut- 
ton, Texas, and John Anderson and Mrs. Della I. Young, both of 
Cheyenne, were given seats of honor on the stage. 

Jim Calloway, Merritt, was elected President of the reunion or- 
ganization to succeed J. L. Edgecomb. Others elected were R. BH. 
Edwards, Vice-president, and Mrs. Grace Perkins, Secretary. 

John Salyer was master of ceremonies. Sen. E. F. Cornels led 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag and Harl Edwards led the group 
singing of America. Invocation was given by Rev. Carl Belcher. 
Service flags were given to mothers present who had song in mili- 
tary service. They were Mrs. Eula Barker, Sayre, Mrs. John Pruett, 
Doxey, and Mrsfi Burrows, Victory. Mrs. Barker and Mrs. Pruett 
were given four-star flags and Mrs. Burrow received a three-star 
flag. 

The welcome address was given by William D. Lackey, Presi- 
dent of the chamber of commerce, and John Casady, pioneer Chey- 
enne newspaperman, responded. Distinguished guests were intro- 
duced by E. H. Gipson and short addresses were made by Jack Free- 
man, Fount Sutton, J. C. MacKenzie, Dewey Beson, Jim Calloway, 
Della I. Young and Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Jones. L. G. Brewer con- 
ducted a short memorial service for the pioneers who had died dur- 
ing the past year. : 

J. W. Dennis, Erick, won first in the contest for the best orl- 
ginal song about Oklahoma. J. E. Nunn, Delhi, was second. Judges 
were Mrs. Ollie Cornelison, Tom Lowry and Mrs. W. P. Spence. 
J. E. McCraw, New Liberty, was first and H. T. Laney, Delhi, 
second in the old time fiddling contest. 

Mrs. Fannie Warren was given the prize for having the most 
generations of her family present. Mrs. Warren, Mrs. Nellie Hal- 
ford, Hoke Halford and his small son represented four generations. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Rice, New Liberty, received the prize for hav- 
ing the most children present. All of their nine children. attended. 

Mrs. John Danner received first prize for the most original plo- 
neer costume and Mrs. Birdie Bell, Hext, received second prize. 
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Judges were Mrs. Lora Gibbons, Mrs. Minnie Hohenshelt and Mrs. 
Cynthia Evins. 

Several American flags unfurled throughout the park grounds 
gave the reunion a patriotic air. Flags of all allied nations were 
displayed above the stage.” 


At a ceremony dedicated to the past, the University of Okla- 
homa looked toward the future at its Golden Anniversary Program 
on September 15, 1942. 

Speaking before a crowd of 3,000 students, faculty members, 
and visitors, President Joseph A. Brandt, pledged himself to up- 
hold the traditions established by early university leaders. 

The occasion marked the semi-centennial anniversary of the 
opening of classes at the University, September 15, 1892. 

‘‘From my standpoint, as graduate, a citizen of the state and 
president,’’ said Brandt, ‘‘I pledge to carry forward faithfully, 
earnestly, and sincerely, this university through all the perils of 
war to the final destiny of peace so the work of the men who have 
gone before me will not have been in yain.”’ 

His talk was preceded by remarks from President Emeritus 
W. B. Bizzell who reminded the crowd seated on the north oval 
lawn, that many of them will be living to return to the Univer- 
sity’s 100th anniversary in 1992. 

‘‘T hope that the next anniversary will be in a great day of 
peace when men have learned to curb their basic passions, and edu- 
cation has soothed their hates and lusts,’’ Bizzell said. 

Bizzell described the university as being, next to the church, 
the most enduring of all landmarks of civilization. 

Several persons associated with the early life of the University 
were introduced at the meeting. Among them was Dr. Edwin De- 
Barr, Norman, one of the original faculty of four men. 

In a short address, DeBarr told the open air assemblage that 
‘*seience without culture is like a body without life.’’ He said the 
main purpose of education was to enable people to ‘‘do the most 
good for their community.’’ 

Also presented to the audience was J. W. Sturgis, Professor of 
Classical Languages, who is the oldest member in active serviec of 
the University faculty; Judge C. Ross Hume, the oldest living B. A. 
graduate of the University; Mrs. Fantine Samuels Paxton, the first 
woman graduate, Mrs. Grace King Maguire, Director of the School 
of Music from 1898 till 1901, and Dr. Roy Gittinger, veteran faculty 
member and present Dean of Admissions who presented to the Pres- 
ident of the University the first copy of his new volume, The Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, A History of Fifty Years, to be placed in the 
University Library. All current members of the faculty who have 
served twenty-five or more years were also introduced.’ 


™ The Sayre Sun, September 3, 1942. 
8 Oklahoma City Times, September 15, 1942. 
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The navy, September 20, 1942, unfurled its banners over the 
large aviation service school which now sprawls over 1200 acres of 
countryside south of Norman. 

A blare of bugle and a curt exchange of formalities between 
commanding naval officers signaled the commissioning of the cen- 
ter for beginning of training operations. 

_ Several hundred military and civilian spectators looked on as 
Lieut. Comdr. Norman 8. Gallison strode onto the reviewing field 
to receive officially the portfolio of command at the school from 
Lieut. Comdr. R. H. Meade. 

High point in the swift-cadenced naval ceremony was a short 
address from Capt. A. C. Read, commanding officer of the naval 
aviation school at Pensacola, Florida, and representative of the 
federal bureau of aeronautics. He congratulated the city of Nor- 
man and naval officers here for the job they did in establishing the 
new training station. 

“‘In getting this fine training center here at Norman, you will 
be enabled to do a big part toward winning the war,’’ he said. ‘‘I 
want to commend the navy officers in charge for finding this grand 
site for the school where there is plenty of room for expansion 
which I understand is going to happen later on.’’ 

Present plans call for the training of 10,000 aviation mechanics, 
metal smiths and ordnance men each three months as soon as con- 
struction is completed. Read pointed out in his talk that shore 
stations such as the Norman school were having to provide train- 
ing for men that formerly was given by the fleet itself. The fleet 
is too busy now to handle such work, he added. 

While he spoke, twelve companies of sailors in full dress white 
uniforms stood at attention on the paved marching field in front 
of the reviewing stand. Officers at the school were stationed at 
one end of the colorful arena of activity. The University of Okla- 
homa band also was arrayed on the field. 

Read was introduced to the audience which was limited to about 
five hundred invited civilian guests in addition to military per- 
sonnel, by Capt. J. F. Donelson, veteran naval officer now in com- 
mand of the university naval reserve officers training corps. 

Speaking briefly, Donelson said the new navy bases being 
erected in Norman marked the turning point in military history 
for Oklahoma. ‘‘Until now,’’ he said, ‘‘Oklahoma has provided 
training only for army personnel.’’ 

Commander A. W. Wheelock also appeared on the program, 
telling the assembled military audience that within three months 
six thousand men will be learning highly skilled techniques at the 
school. 

‘(This training is most important,’’ he added, “‘for the respon- 
sibility, for the success of our men on the field, depends how well 
men at schools like this do their job.”’ 
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Near the conclusion of the ceremony, several gifts were pre- 
sented to the newly-commissioned school. The Norman Chamber of 
Commerce, through its President, L. A. Weidman, gave the com- 
manding officer, Lieut. Commander Gallison, a silver punch bowl 
service, the traditional gift the navy crew presents a captain at 
the launching of a new ship, Randell Cobb, Assistant State Attorney 
General and former State Commander, presented the school a gold 
cornet for the American Legion, Department of Oklahoma, while 
an American flag was presented by the Secretary on behalf of the 
State Historical Society to the Naval Training School, the first one 
in the State.? 


A comprehensive program for the production and distribution 
of official government 16mm sound motion pictures about the war 
has been developed and put into operation by the Bureau of Mo- 
tion Pictures of the Office of War Information. These motion pic- 
tures, planned to inform the American people about the war effort 
and what they can do to help, are available to schools, businessmen’s 
and fraternal clubs, women’s groups, industrial workers, and other 
users of non-theatrical films through more than one hundred fifty 
established film libraries and film rental agencies in all parts of 
the country. 

The cost to users of obtaining these films has been kept at a 
minimum. The Motion Picture Bureau’s policy is that ‘‘In addi- 
tion to transportation costs, distributors are permitted to make a 
service charge to the users not to exceed 50e for the first subject 
and 25¢ for each additional subject included in a single shipment.”’ 

Schools and other groups interested in obtaining official gov- 
ernment war films for use in a planned program of war informa- 
tion should seek information directly from their usual sources for 
16mm films. A complete list of all distributors of official govern- 
ment war films may be obtained upon request from the OWI Bur- 
a of Motion Pictures, 1400 Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, 

3G. 

New 16mm films will be released each month.!° Prints of goy- 
ernment films previously distributed through the Office of Emer- 
gency Management Film Unit are being reallocated and may be ob- 
tained through some of the agencies handling current releases. 


Oklahoma’s newest division of fighting men hereafter will bear 
the name of America’s newest group of soldier-heroes—the Rangers. 


9 Daily Oklahoman, September 21, 1942. 

10 The Oklahoma Teacher (Oklahoma City), October, 1942, Th. ok 

11 Where to write: Camera Shoppe, 2301 Classen Blvd., Oklahoma City. Films 
for the Army, 331 P. O. Bldg., Oklahoma City. Films for the Navy, Navy Recruiting, 
P. O. Bldg., Oklahoma City. Civilian Defense, R. E. Smith, Majestic Bldg., San 
Antonio, Texas. Agriculture Extension Service, A. & M. College, Stillwater; Ex- 
tension Division, University of Oklahoma, Norman. 
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The 88th Division, stationed at Camp Gruber in the once outlaw- 
infested Cookson Hills, has changed its nickname from the Clover- 
leaf Division to the Ranger Division. 

Colonel W. B. Augur, Division Chief of Staff, said the change 
was made in deference to American soldiers who fought with British 
commandoes and Canadian troops in the epochal raid on the French 
coast in the Dieppe sector. Augur said the idea of naming the di- 
eon for the ses commando troops—officially designated by 

uropean army headquarters as the Rangers— 
Gen. J. E. Sloan. t cote oe 
__ “*The troops that paid so heavily for the commando raid are en- 
titled to immortality. I don’t know a better way of recognizing 
the feats of our fellow soldiers in action. The name has been adopted 
for the 88th Division as indicative of the fighting spirit of the di- 
vision,’’ said Augur.!2 


Our effort, among other things, takes the form of a state com- 
mittee that is trying to do some realistic planning for the safe- 
guarding of our museums, historical societies, libraries, collections 
of records, the priceless treasures out of our past that help us to” 
understand and interpret our civilization. It is known as the Com- 
mittee on the Conservation of Cultural Resources. 

The federal government believes that it is of national import- 
ance to make plans for safeguarding our cultural treasures. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt’s National Resources Planning Board set up a Na- 
tional Committee on the Conservation of Cultural Resources; and 
under this national committee every state in the Union has formed - 
its own state commitee. 

Our culture draws upon and is enriched by material things pre- 
served out of its past. They are resources just as truly as ore and 
soil and forests are resources. If our historical. records were bombed 
and burned, if our libraries were destroyed, if our records of gov- 
ernmental activity in state and community were swept away, if our 
treasures of art and science, of painting and sculpture were forever 
lost, we should be infinitely poorer. We should have lost resources 
that can be turned into cultural richness in the life of our people. 
That would be a tragedy that would mark our life for generations. 
We need them both in war and in peace because they are a source 
of strength and of inner richness of spirit. 

The initial appointments for this committee came from Wash- 
ington, from the national committee, but the state committee 1s add- 
ing to its membership. It should be entirely representative of all 
interests in this field of our cultural resources. ‘ 

The big challenge to us is to be aware of dangers and to make 
careful plans. We are not going to wait until we see enemy bomb- 
ers in the sky. We will not indulge in wishful thinking that dan- 


12 The Delaware County Journal, August 27, 1942. 
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gers cannot hit us. Our problem is to make the state see the need 
for guarding its cultural treasures; to help institutions to- meet the 
war emergency; to make known the best ideas from experience in 
other countries and in other parts of America; to ask the people 
of the state to protect historical treasures in the midst of salvage 
campaigns; to learn about places in which we may care for ma- 
terials sent to us from coastal regions and the national capital; 
and in general to cooperate with the national government with all 
possible vigor. 

The resources preserved in homes and institutions, in historical 
societies, libraries, museums, churches, organizations, the records of 
state and local government, war records, historical collections are 
without number and without price, and back of them is the whole 
history of our people. Our cultural resources are so rich that one 
ean hardly measure them. 

Those responsible themselves want and need the services of this 
committee which is a link between the national government and our 
communities. _A lot of people forget; officials are under great stress 
in doing all they are called on to do; some people are careless; col- 
lecting campaigns are on everywhere, and there is danger of treat- 
ing historical records as waste paper. We do not know what is 
coming in the future, but we had better plan against both bombings 
and sabotage. President Roosevelt knew what he was doing when 
he authorized the setting up of these state committees all over the 
country. 


An alert attitude is needed. We need to know and use our 
historical societies, libraries, museums, art galleries, our arsenals 
of culture. These things are important to all of us. Our apprecia- 
tion of them should deepen in time of danger. That will mean 
better spirit, better morale, better poise. Our citizens are asked 
to give their support and help to the work that the State Commit- 
tee is attempting. All officials and all others should join in con- 
serving our cultural resources, to avoid waste and to plan for the 
future. We should remember that in preserving our cultural re- 
sources we are doing something to preserve not only objects and 
things, but also the intangibles that they represent. What is at 
stake in this war is our cultural heritage. James Gray of the Saint 
Paul Dispatch said the other day that ‘‘We wish to be free so that 
our thinking and enjoying may be free’’; and he suggested the fine 
idea of ‘‘exploring the heritage for which we fight.’’ That is the 
spirit in which we are acting to conserve our cultural resourees.!8 


The President of the Garfield County Historical Society, Dr. 
I. N. McCash, Enid, writes September 1, 1942, as follows: 


13 Adapted from an interview given by Dean Theodore C. Blegen, Graduate 
School, University of Minnesota and Chairman of the Minnesota Committee on 
the Conservation of Cultural Resources. WLB Broadcast, February 28, 1942. 
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The Garfield Historical Society is beginning to function 
and has held two regular meetings since organization. <A per- 
manent room in the old P. O. building has been secured, reno- 
vated and furnished. 

The society has access to the library of the late George 
Rainey, for use of graduate students for theses material. Doc- 
tor H. G. Rooker, Profs. J. C. Lappin and Wilford Christopher 
constitute a supervisory committee of such research. 

War records now being made in this county consist of 
copies of lists of all types of military men registered by the 
registration board of Garfield County. The society will supple- 
ment those lists by facts concerning casualties, disposal of bodies 
of our soldiers and deeds of heroism. Later it ig expected 
honor rolls, tablets and monuments to them will be devised. 

Scrapbooks, pictures and current war literature are being 
filed. We hope to classify historic material as accumulated. 


Dr. J. V. Frederick, Northwestern State College, Alva, Okla- 
homa, writes under date of October 31, 1942 : 

We held our annual meeting of the history section during 
the association of teachers of this district last week. 

Dr. Frank Wadley was elected Chairman for next year; 
he is connected with the college as a teacher of European his- 
tory and government. Miss Luella Harzman of Alva high school, 
history teacher, was elected Secretary. 

Dr. E. E. Dale gave the address, entitled ‘‘Our Social Pio- 
neers,’’ in which he pictured the social customs of the colonials 
and those of Oklahoma pioneers. A goodly audience attended 
and enjoyed the program. To open it, the college boys’ quar- 
tet sang two numbers. 

In the discussion, the subject ‘‘Should the Teaching of His- 
tory be changed during the War?,’’ Dr. Dale led this and the 
opinion prevailed that history teaching should be continued as 
in the past because we needed to learn more about our enemies, 
our allies, and ourselves. We also pointed out the good use 
of local history and its collection, and mentioned the aid of 
the issues of The Chronicles of Oklahoma. 


Mrs. S. I. Flournoy writes under date of October 5, 1942, as 
follows: 

The members of the Research Committee of the Oklahoma 
City Chapter, Daughters of the American Revolution, as a pa- 
triotie project, are compiling scrap books containing the global 
war activities of Oklahoma men and women, as recorded in the 
daily papers. 

We aie to present this to the Oklahoma Historical Society 
and feel that it will be a valuable addition their archives. 
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Mrs. Flournoy is Historian of this chapter and is also Chair- 
man of the Committee, Other members are: Mrs. Snowden Parlette, 
Mrs. 8. A. Clarkson, Mrs. Edwin Burch, Mrs. Harry T. Wyatt. and 
Miss Mary E. McCray, who are assisted by Mrs. Charles G. Girvin 
and Mrs. Ernest Sullivan, Regent. 


For last two years, the Ladies Auxiliary to the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, Department of Oklahoma, have carried on a contest 
in the Junior High Schools (8th grade) known as the ‘‘Know Your 
Oklahoma’’ contest. 

Maps of the State of Oklahoma have been mimeographed and 
sent to schools upon request. The Department of Oklahoma has 
given prizes for the most complete maps designated and locating 
historical points in Oklahoma. The first and second prizes are 
identical—being a bronze medal in a modernistic shape, having on 
the face of the medal the Seal of the State of Oklahoma and the 
words ‘‘V.F.W. Award.’’ On the back of the medal is engraved 
‘1st’? or ‘‘2nd’’ as the case may be; then ‘‘History—1942’’. Be- 
neath that is engraved the name of the winner. 

The local Auxiliaries also award prizes to the first and second 
winners. The maps chosen locally for the prizes are then entered 
in the state contest. 

' The historical points on the map are usually designated by 
numerals; and the judging is based upon the following: 


Historical accuracy - - 75 points 
Neatness - - - - - - - - 10 points 
Originality - - - - - - - 15 points 


The children have taken quite a lot of interest in preparing 
maps for this contest in those schools where they have been sponsored. 

During the last school year, the contest was carried on in prac- 
tically all of the Junior High Schools in Oklahoma City. Some of 
the larger towns in Oklahoma also entering the contest were: Tulsa, 
Muskogee, McAlester, Sapulpa. Other schools entering were: Choe- 
taw, Cushing, Okarche, the parochial schools in El Reno (Sacred 
Heart), Neweastle, and others. 

The winner of the State first prize last school year was Alice 
Joyce Denning, Cushing, Oklahoma. She was an 8th grade pupil 
in the Sts. Peter and Paul Parochial School. 

The winner of 2nd place was Carl Sneed, an 8th grade pupil 
in the Muskogee schools. 

The contest is being sponsored again this year in the schools. 
It is suggested that the schools desiring to enter this contest should 
contact either the local Auxiliary or the Department Secretary, Miss 
Mabelle White, 1718 South Rockford, Tulsa, Oklahoma.!4 ; 


14 Information furnished by Mrs. Sylvia Darby. Department Chairman, “Know 
Your Oklahoma” Contest. 
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At the 38th annual Encampment of the United Spanish War 
Veterans held at Ardmore May 31-June 2, 1942, the veterans elected: 

Ralph B. Lowe, Blackwell, Department Commander 

R. A. Howard, Ardmore, Senior Vice Commander 

S. S. Eyer, Oklahoma City, Junior Vice Commander ; 
and the Auxiliary elected: 

Mrs. Margaret McDaniel, Blackwell, President 

Mrs. Mabel Leffingwell, Tulsa, Senior Vice President 

Mrs. Sally Hughes, Ardmore, Junior Vice President. 

At the 22nd annual Encampment of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars of the U. S. held at Tulsa June 5-6-7, 19426, the veterans 
elected : 

O. E. Stoner, Tulsa, Commander 

Robert P. Witt, El Reno, Senior Vice Commander 

William T. Parrott, Miami, Junior Vice Commander 

Malcolm C. Davis, Tulsa, Quartermaster 

Karl Melott, Oklahoma City, Judge Advocate 

Eugene W. Hawkins, Carnegie, Surgeon 

Ben Clark, Oklahoma City, Chaplain 
and the Auxiliary elected 

Mrs. Sarah Wood, Muskogee, President 

Ella Billings, Enid, Senior Vice President 

Grace Lowe, Sapulpa, Junior Vice President 

Sylvia Darby, Oklahoma City, Chaplain 

Nellie Rockenfield, Henryetta, Treasurer 

Maybelle White, Tulsa, Secretary. 


The collections of the Oklahoma Historical Society were en- 
riched recently when Dr. E. E. Dale presented autographed copies 
of his recent writings entitled, Cow Country; The Speech of the 
Frontier; The Cow Country im Transition and the manuscript of 
his article which appears in this issue of The Chronicles,!® and also 
when Mr. H. L. Muldrow gave the following books: The Baltimore 
Conference of Grand Masters by Arthur Francis Pimbley; The Con- 
stitution, Treaties and Laws of the Chickasaw Nation and The Chick- 
asaw Nation: A Short Sketch of a Noble People, by James H. Ma- 
lone. Other important gifts were maps of the old Oklahoma Terri- 
tory (1891) and of the old Indian Territory showing the different 
Indian Nations and their locations, given by Mrs. John R. Williams, 
a recent file of The New York Times presented by Mr. Ralph Hudson, 
State Librarian and a collection of manuscripts and pictures given 
by Dr. Charles Evans. 

Dr. Joseph Whitefield Scroggs, minister, educator and author, 
will be remembered as a colorful figure in the history of the Uni- 


15 Information given by Evalena Lawrence. Coe 
16 Presented as an address at the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical 
Society at Cordell, April 20, 1942. 
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versity of Oklahoma and the State. Coming here for the first time 
in 187 9, he devoted a great many years to the growth and diffusion 
of knowledge throughout the state and to the promotion of public 
welfare in general. He is survived by three sons, Maurice D., 
Wendell and Dr. Schiller, and one daughter, Mrs. Gladys Haw- 
thorne. 

In 1875 Scroggs graduated from Lafayette College, Pennsyl- 
vaina, with the A. B. degree and entered upon a period of teach- 
ing and administration in the public schools of Missouri which 
lasted four years. He came to the Cherokee Nation in 1879 as a 
missionary educator and was soon thereafter ordained to the 
ministry of the Congregational Church. In the small town of 
Vinita in the Indian Territory he founded the Worchester Academy, 
was pastor of the Union Church, and was founder and editor of 
one of the first newspapers in the territory which was later to 
become Oklahoma. After an absence of twenty years, during which 
he was engaged in teaching in Arkansas and Kansas, he returned 
to the Territory in 1904 as professor of philosophy and education 
at Kingfisher College. In 1902, he had received the Doctor of 
Divinity degree from Washburn College of Topeka, Kansas, and 
he returned to receive his M. A. degree from Lafayette College in 
1910. 

During his years of teaching and preaching to the people of 
rural districts he became increasingly aware of a need for an ex- 
tension education division in Oklahoma. It was while he was at 
Kinefisher that he launched his efforts toward the founding of 
an organization such as this, and in 1913 when he obtained from 
the legislature a $10,000 grant he came to the University of Okla- 
homa as co-director with Dr. A. C. Seott of the newly created 
extension division. In time he was recognized as one of the four 
leading university extension workers in the United States. He 
retired as head of the division in 1927, but continued to serve as 
editor of extension publications. 

An unusually versatile man, Dr. Seroggs is recognized as one 
of the outstanding men in the history of education in Oklahoma, 
and the public services which he rendered are many and varied. 
He was, from 1930 until his death, secertary of the Oklahoma 
Foundation of Public Welfare, and it was he who organized the 
Oklahoma plan of community institutes. In addition to his par- 
ticipation in the activities of the Oklahoma Academy of Science, 
he was a member of the National University Extension Association, 
the National Academy of Visual Education, the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the Oklahoma Educational Association 
(an honorary life member), the Oklahoma Memorial Association, 
the American Spelling Reform Association and Phi Beta Kappa. 
He was author of various educational brochures and nineteen de- 
bate bulletins on current topics, as well as of Songs of Lafayette, 
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Oklahoma Community Songs, Complete Living, Problems of Per- 
sonal Development, Cancellation of Inter-Allied Debts, ete." 


Canadian County paid final tribute to one of her earliest white 
citizens when memorial services were conducted August 28, 1942, 
at the Mennonite Church north of El Reno for Jacob Meschberger 
who came to the Mennonite Indian Mission at Darlington in 1882 
sixty years ago. Meschberger is credited with planting the cotton- 
wood trees at Darlington and the Oklahoma quail hatchery is now 
operated in the midst of the beautiful grove which he thus started. 
For nine years he taught farming to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
boys at the mission, while his wife served as seamtress at the 
mission for seven years. Mescherger also served as a freighter or 
‘‘bullwhacker,’’ having hauled freight from Caldwell, Kansas, to 
Cantonment and Darlington with ox teams. He was said to have 
planted the first wheat crop grown in the Chehokee strip. Mesch- 
berger was born at Berne, Indiana, and was 84 years, 9 months 
and 7 days of age at the time of his death. 

Mr. and Mrs.. Meschberger were married at the Indian Mission 
at Cantonment 54 years ago, and a large celebration was held at 
their home four years ago on September 2, on the occasion of their 
golden wedding anniversary. They homesteaded seven miles north of 
El Reno in 1889 and resided there until 1923. After spending five 
years in California they returned to the present home east of 
Calumet. 

The Mennonite school and mission building still stands about 
a quarter mile northeast of the group of building making up the 
present quail hatchery. It is a three-story brick structure.’ 


George F. Hillman, sixty-six year retired Indian Agency 
staff member, died at Muskogee on September 4, 1942. He was 
an authority on Indian education and served in that division for 
nearly forty years.!® 


Dr. Grant Foreman, Director of Historical Research, Oklahoma 
Historical Society, has been nominated for a Fellowship in the 
American Geographical Society in recognition of his writings in 
the field of geography and exploration.”° 

Former Brigadier General Raymond O. Barton, Ada, is now a 
Major General and is no stationed at Camp Gordon, Georgia. 


17 Proceedings of the Oklahoma Academy of Science (Guthrie), XXI (1941), 148. 
18 The El Reno American, August 27, 1942. 

19 Muskogee Times-Democrat, September 4, 1942. 

20 See Geographical Review (Burlington, Vt.), July, 1942, pages 514-516. 
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NECROLOGIES 


WALTER DAVIS HUMPHREY 
1876-1942 


Walter Davis Humphrey, born March 5, 1876, at Richlands, Onslow 
County, North Carolina, was a son of George Franklin Humphrey,! a 
planter and merchant, and his wife, Marenda Anne (Thomas) Humphrey, 
of Hallsville, Duplin County, North Carolina, the Humphrey ancestor hay- 
ing emigrated from England to Virginia prior to 1679. His paternal grand- 
father, Whitehead D. Humphrey II, plantation owner, was Secretary of 
the Lafayette Masonic Lodge at Jacksonville, North Carolina and for 
years sheriff of Onslow County. In his home the Federal Officers quar- 
tered themselves in Sherman’s “March to the Sea.” His paternal grand- 
mother was Eliza Jane Sylvester, a daughter of Nathaniel Sylvester, Revo- 
lutionary soldier. Whitehead D. Humphrey I, member of the North Caro- 
lina Colonial House of Commons (Legislature), was his paternal great 
grandfather and his wife, Mary (Polly) Shackleford, daughter of George 
Shackelford, a Revolutionary soldier, who was a son of Captain John 
Shackelford in Colonial service and a Vestryman in the Episcopal Church, 
was his paternal great grandmother. 


Daniel Humphrey, great-great-grandfather, a revolutionary soldier and 
at Valley Forge, married Hester Williams (his great-great-grandmother) 
daughter of Jesse Williams, a revolutionary soldier and county official, 
whose father, Benjamin Williams, was an early settler of the Isle of 
Wight, whence he migrated to Onslow County, North Carolina. 

William Humphrey, his great-great-great-grandfather, Colonial soldier, 
migrated to Onslow County from Virginia where the Humphrey family 
was domiciled before 1747, and married Sarah Wood (his paternal great- 
great-great grandmother). On his maternal side Walter Davis Humphrey 
is a grandson of John Ivey Thomas (English and French) who died from 
wounds received in battle at Cold Harbor, as a member of Co. C 51, 
North Carolina Regiment Confederate States of America, and left as sur- 
vivors, his widow, Mary Susan Miller Thomas and eight children. The 
Thomas family came from Wales to Virginia in the 17th century. William 
Thomas, Sr. born about 1694, William Thomas, Jr. born about 1796 and 
Dr. Gregory Thomas born about 1773, who married Edith Ivey in 1780 
and John Ivey Thomas born in 1812 married said Susan Miller, the mother 
of Marenda Anne Thomas, who was the mother of Walter Davis Humphrey. 
He also was related to the Johnston, Rhodes, Shackelford, Shine, Green, 
Farnefold, Consolva, Franck, Kinnear, Kenan, Routledge, Lockhart and 
Mercer’ families of Virginia and North Carolina. (See related data 
contained. in Colonists of North Carolina, Humphrey, Supra). 

Walter Davis Humphrey, educated in the common school and in Rich- 
lands Academy, (chartered in 1783), Richlands, North Carolina, where he 
entered under the tutelage of the late Judge Wade Hampton Kornegay, 
of Vinita, Oklahoma, where he was a distinguished student, and grad- 
uated in Bingham Academy at Asheville, North Carolina, and then re- 
ceived an appointment to Annapolis, but did not accept same but came 
to Vinita, Cherokee Nation, Indian Territory, in 1901, and read law in 
the office of said Wade H. Kornegay, and was at Vinita admitted to the 
Bar of the United States Court of the Northern District of the Indian 
Territory in September, 1901, and in May, 1902 opened a law office at 
Nowata. He was elected Mayor of Nowata four times in succession, 1903, 


___ 1 See Colonists of Carolina in Lineage of W. D. Humphrey published by Wm. 
Byrd Press, 1938, Richmond, Virginia. phrey published by Wm 
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1904, 1905, | 1906, each time being the only successful candidate on the 
ticket of his party. In 1906 he resigned, having been elected to the Con- 
stitutional Convention to frame a Constitution for the proposed State of 
Oklahoma from District 58. This convention began its sessions at Guthrie 
on November 20, 1906, and he served with distinction on the following 
committees: (1) Enrolling and Engrossing; (2) Legislative Department; 
(3) Salaries and Compensations; (4) State and School Lands: (5) Legis- 
lative Apportionment; (6) County and Township Organization, 

On April 30, 1915 he was appointed to fill a vacancy existing on the 
State Corporation Commission of Oklahoma and qualified on that date as 
a member of that important regulatory body. At the general election in 
November 1916 he was elected to this office for a term of six years. In 
June 1918 he was selected as Chairman of the Corporation Commission 
at the reorganization of that body following the death of Honorable J. BE. 
Love. His service as a member and Chairman of the Corporation Com- 
mission was at a time when important jurisdictional questions involving 
the powers of the Commission were still being determined and his ex- 
perience and high capacity as a lawyer proved of exceptional value. 


In 1919 Mr. Humphrey resigned from the Commission to re-engage in 
the practice of law. 

5 Always a prodigious reader and profound student, he was familiar 
with the classics, both ancient and modern, of literature and government, 
many of the former of which he read in the original. His personal law 
library exceeded 4,000 volumes. 

In the early part of 1931 he was appointed a Member of the Oklahoma 
Tax Commission and continued as a Member of said body from that time 
until early in the year 1935, when he retired and resumed the practice 
of law at Tulsa, which he continued until February 13, 1935, when he 
became a Principal Examiner under the Federal Communications Com- 
mission at Washington, D. C., and on September 1, 1937, a Principal At- 
torney under said Commission, and that important place he held until 
his death, on Saturday, August 1, 1942. Interment was in Memorial Park 
Cemetery at Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

He was survived by his wife, Mrs. Eva S. Humphrey, 1148 South Peoria 
Avenue, Tulsa, Oklahoma, a daughter of A. H. Sudderth and his wife 
Emily Norton Sudderth, and two daughters, Mrs. Hermann (Mildred Ann) 
Kopp, and a grandson, Walter H. Kopp, both at 1716 South Troost, Tulsa, 
Oklahoma, and Mrs. Geo. A. (Wilda Martha) Yetter, 1148 South Peoria 
Avenue, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 

During his service with the Federal Communications Commission Mr. 
Humphrey’s duties were chiefly in the Common Carrier Division. His 
work related particularly to the telephone companies under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission. One of his important services during this time 
was in the case of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company, et 
al vs. The United States of America, et al.2 This litigation involved a 
uniform system of accounts for telephone companies subject to the Com- 
munications Act of 1934. The action was brought by the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company in the District Court of the United States 
for the Southern District of New York in an effort to set aside the Com- 
mission’s accounting order. The order was sustained by the courts, the 
decision of the lower court being affirmed by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on December 7, 1936. Mr. Humphrey worked on this case 
for many months supplying exhaustive memoranda to the Solicitor Gen- 
eral of the United States for the latter’s brief in the Supreme Court, and 


2 American Telephone and Telegraph Company, et al vs. The United States of 
America, Federal Communications Commission and National Association of Railroad 
and Utilities Commissioners. 288 U. S. 232; 58 Sup. Ct. 170; 81 Law Ed. 142. 
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was the principal author of the brief filed by him in this litigation for the 
eral Communications Commission. 
a Mr. Humphrey was a member of Sunset Lodge No. 57, AF. and A.M. 
of Nowata, the Scottish Rite Consistory at McAlester, a Knight Templar 
of the Tulsa Commandery, and a member in the District of Columbia of 
the Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, and the Cosmos Club, 
Washington, D. C. 
A fine citizen and able lawyer, a devoted and faithful husband and 
father, a loyal friend, and of high character in every respect, has passed 
from these earthly surroundings. 


Durant, Oklahoma. R. L. WItiiaMs. 


JAMES CLARENCE DENTON 
1882-1942 


James Clarence Denton, born March 18, 1882, at Newport, Cocke County, 
Tennessee, and died at Tulsa, Oklahoma, June 4, 1942, interment at No- 
wata, Oklahoma, was a son of James Jefferson! and Blizabeth (Loyd) 
Denton, all natives of said county. The father, a farmer and merchant, 
who died in 1913 at the age of 62 years, survived his wife, who passed 
away in 1908 at the age of 55. Their family consisted also of two other 
sons and a daughter: George L., now of Knoxville, Tennessee; Mrs. Dixie 
Doak, of Fort Lauderdale, Florida; and Loyd C., of Nowata, Oklahoma. 

After attending the local schools he completed the sub-freshman 
course at Emory & Henry College, Emory, Virginia (1897-98), and on 
September 30, 1899 matriculated at the University of Tennessee at Knox- 
ville and received the degrees of Bachelor of Science on June 16, 1903 
and of LL. B. on June 23, 1904. He won the freshman scholarship the 
first year and the next year was president of the Sophomore class. He 
became a member of the Phi Kappa Phi honor society, which was open 
only to students who were seniors and who stood in the upper ten per 
cent of their class, and also of Theta Lambda Phi fraternity, and of the 
Y. M. C. A., the Tennessee Varsity Club, and of Alpha Tau Omega fra- 
ternity (Tenn. Pi.). 

In the fall of 1904 he settled at Nowata, Cherokee Nation, Indian Ter- 
ritory, and engaged in the practice of the law in conjunction with a former 
school mate, W. J. Campbell, Esq., who, after the erection of the State of 
Oklahoma, became a District Judge. Subsequently he formed a law part- 
nership with W. V. Traves, and later they were joined by William S. 
Cochran, which association continued until 1909. Thereafter a law part- 
nership under the name of Denton and Cochran continued until 1912. 

In 1908, without his seeking, he was elected Mayor of Nowata, where- 
upon he took a local census without pay and as a result Nowata became 
a city of the first class. During his administration a bond issue of $69,000 
for a water and light plant and $30,000 for sewers was approved and 
issued, and Nowata became one of Oklahoma’s most progressive cities. 

In 1909 he became assistant United States Attorney for the Eastern 
District of Oklahoma, and removed to Muskogee, However, the law office 
of Denton and Cochran was continued at Nowata until 1910, when it was 
removed to Muskogee, continuing there for some time. After he retired 
from the United States Attorney’s office, a partnership with the late Frank 
Lee was formed at Muskogee, which continued until 1921, when Mr. Lee 


Ne appointed United States Attorney for the Hastern District of Okla- 
oma, 


1 History of Tennessee, 1887, pp. 1194-95 (son of Jefferson and Charity (Huff) ¢ 
Denton, whose Denton ancestor was an immigrant from England. 


4A daughter of John Huff and wife. 
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In his early beginning of the practice of the law at Nowata he became 
an outstanding member of the Bar, and increasingly so after his removal 
to Muskogee, where he became a prominent and leading participant in the 
important and complex litigation which followed Oklahoma’s admission 
to the Union of states. He was a leading practitioner not only in the 


state and federal trial courts but also in the state and federal appellate 
courts. 


In 1921 he removed to Tulsa and became assistant to Judge Ralph 
E. Campbell, then head of the legal department of Cosden and Company, 
and formerly Judge of the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Oklahoma. Upon Judge Campbell’s death, he was 
Succeeded by Mr. Denton as general counsel of the Company. After the 
change of the corporate name of Cosden and Company to Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation in 1925 he was continued in the same capacity 
and in 1926 became its vice-president as well as general counsel, and in 
1930 became a member of the Board of Directors and vice-president which 
positions he held at the time of his death. 

On July 1, 1912, he was married to Miss Clara M. Murchison, Tahle- 
quah, Oklahoma, a daughter of Kenneth S. Murchison. The first child 
born of this marriage died in infancy and was buried in the family lot 
in the cemetery at Nowata. Another son came to that marriage, to-wit, 
James Clarence, Jr., born August 8, 1915, who graduated from the Culver 
Military Academy in the class of 1932, and from the University of Okla- 
homa in 1936 with an A. B. degree, and from Yale University in 1939 with 
a LL. B. degree. After passing the required examination in December 
of that year, James Clarence, Jr. was admitted on January 9, 1940 to prac- 
tice law in Oklahoma, and in April thereafter accepted a position with 
the law firm of Vinson, Elkins, Weems & Francis, at Houston, Texas. 

On July 1, 1940, James C., Jr., married Elaine Davis, of Holdenville, 
Oklahoma, a former classmate at the University of Oklahoma. Before at- 
taining his majority he was commissioned as a second lieutenant and later 
became first lieutenant in the Reserve Officers Training Corps, and since 
the outbreak of the present World War he was called to Washington, D, C., 
where he served in the Provost Marshal’s Office, and later was elevated 
to the rank of captain and appointed instructor in Government at West 
Point Academy, which position he now holds, thus following in the foot- 
steps of both sides of the Denton family. 

Mrs. Denton, Sr., is an active and influential member of various local 
clubs and also the Presbyterian Church, and takes great interest in the 
cultivation of flowers. 

James Clarence Denton, Sr.’s other activities were of a wide scope 
and of much value to his adopted city and state. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Oklahoma State Bar Association, and of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, having served as Vice-president for Oklahoma, as a member of 
the General Council, as chairman of the Mineral Law Section and on 
various committees of the latter. 

For many years he was an active factor in the politics of the Re- 
publican party. In 1916 he was a presidential elector, and in 1928 a 
delegate at large to the Republican National Convention in Kansas City, 
and a member of the Notification Committee which on August 11, 1928 
at Stanford University Stadium formally notified Mr. Herbert Hoover of 
his nomination as the candidate of the Republican party for President. 

At the time of his death he was a member of the Oklahoma Advisory 
Board of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, a member of the Meth- 


2On ihe? Denton side Thomas H. Denton, Co. K, 8th (U. S.) Tenn., Volunteer 
Cavalry, and on the maternal side Greenville W. Loyd, Co. K, (U. S.) 8th Tenn., 
Volunteer Infantry during War between the States. 
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odist Church, a thirty-second degree Mason, and a life member of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society. 

He had served as a director of more than one bank, and at the time 
of his death was a director of the National Bank of Tulsa and of the 
Atlas Life Insurance Company. Since June 1, 1931, he had been a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the University of Tulsa, and had aided 
greatly in contributing to much of its growth and development. As a 
member and director thereof, he did much to promote the purposes of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Tulsa, and was recognized as a civic minded 
citizen, doing everything reasonably in his power for the upbuilding and 
advancement of the best interests of his city and state. He belonged to 
the Tulsa Club and Southern Hills Country Club. He was also a past 
captain of the Third Regiment of the Oklahoma National Guard, and 
evinced a keen interest in the development of the military organization of 
the state. In his leisure hours he turned to fishing and hunting. 


In business circles he was recognized as a most capable executive. 
He filled the presidency of the Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Association in 
1928 and 1929 and served on many committees and boards of like char- 
acter. 

During the two decades that he was general counsel of the Mid-Con- 
tinent Petroleum Corporation and its affiliates, these companies were nec- 
essarily involved in practically every conceivable type of litigation, in- 
cluding Indian land titles, Indian heirship, oil and gas questions, patents, 
trademarks, copyrights, foreclosures, receiverships, accountings, personal 
injury actions, state and federal taxation, and labor relations, extending 
in course from the inferior nisi prius courts to the Supreme Court of the 
states and United States, and much of which involved vast sums of money. 
Since said companies have carried on business activities in 15 or more 
states, their litigation has not been confined to Oklahoma. This litiga- 
tion was all under his supervision and direction and practically all of it 
was handled by his legal staff, and to an unusual extent successfully. 

Mr. Denton was a man of strong convictions, unusually aggressive, 
fearless and of great ability, and the many matters handled by him, in- 
cluding complex and bitter labor controversies, were handled accordingly. 
He left a deep impress upon all with whom he came in contact. 

Durant, Oklahoma. R. L. WitiiaMs. 


WILLIAM VANE MecCLURE 
1872-1942 
William Vane McClure, born in Pettis County, Mo., on March 19, 1872, 
and died at Hillcrest Hospital, Tulsa, Okla., on March 26, 1942, interment 
in Green Hill Cemetery at Muskogee, Okla., was son of Flavius Joseph 
McClure,! and his wife, Susan (Jackman)2 McClure, who were married 


1Flavius Joseph McClure, born July 3, 1836 in Boone County, Mo., died in 
St. Louis February 6, 1905, son of Dr. William McClure, who was born in 1805 in 
Anderson County, Ky., and who was son of James McClure, who was born in 
Maryland and died in St. Louis, Mo., July 16, 1868, with interment at Columbia, 
July 20, 1868. He and his wife, Fanny Bond, lived on the Model Farm located 
between Columbia and Rocheport, Mo., and had two sons, James, a physician who 
died in Sedalia, Mo., where he is buried, and said Flavius Joseph McClure, interred 
as above stated. 

?Susan Jackman, datighter of Porter Jackman (maternal grandfather of William 
Vane McClure), was born in Virginia June 17, 1792, and died August 10, 1865, 
whose wife, Mary (Polly) Arnold (maternal grandmother of William Vane McClure), 
was born in January, 1801, and died October 9, 1865, interred in the old Arnold 
cemetery on the Polly Arnold farm. 


WILLIAM VANE McCLURE 


7 


// 
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October 8, 1867, and to them came four children (1) Barry, who died in 
infancy, (2) John Harris (Harry), who died in St. Louis in nets (3) 
Garnett, who died at age of six years, all interred at Sedalia in cemetery 
beside their said father and mother, except (4) William Vane, interred 
in Green Hill Cemetery at Muskogee, Okla., as above stated, 


His maternal great-grandfather was John Arnold, born January 12, 
1771 and died in Howard County, Mo, on September 8, 1830, and his wife 
(great-grandmother) Grace (Pipes) Arnold, born in Virginia in 1778 and 
died in Howard County, Mo. May 13, 1851 and both interred in the Arnold 
Cemetery on the Polly Arnold farm near Rocheport, Mo. The Arnold 
family had originally settled in Connecticut with successive migrations to 
Virginia and to Mercer County, Ky., and then to Howard County, Mo., 
which was organized in 1816, originally comprising what is now Howard, 
Cooper, and Boone counties. His early day ancestors in Missouri lived 
adjacent to Heads Fort, established in 1812 on Moniteau Creek near Boone’s 
Lick Trail about four miles from Rocheport, Mo., in a settlement begun 
in 1814, the old Arnold home being established in 1821. The Arnolds, with 
other early day settlers, as necessity occasioned, took refuge in the old 
stockade for protection against Indian attacks. Prince Arnold, the son 
of John Arnold, and his wife Grace (Pipes) Arnold, enlisted as a private 
in Capt. Cooper’s Company, Dodge’s Command of the Missouri Militia on 
August 27, 1814. Mary (Polly) Arnold had married Porter Jackman in 
October, 1817, and came with him from Kentucky to Missouri when it was 
a territory, having been born June 17, 1792 in Virginia, and died in Missouri 
August 10, 1865, both buried in the Arnold cemetery. 

Porter Jackman’s sons, John, William P., Mark, and Creed, served 
in the Confederate Army. Creed was Aidecamp to Gen. Sterling Price, 
and died in 1862. Polly and Porter Jackman had eight children, to-wit: 
Mark, Elizabeth, Nancy, John, Hannah, William, Mary, and Susan (Suky 
Tutt). The latter, the mother of William Vane McClure, was born on the 
Arnold farm January 30, 1847, and died at his (her son’s) home in Mus- 
kogee March 30, 1928, and is buried in the family lot at Sedalia, Mo. She 
married Flavius Joseph McClure October 8, 1867, and had saved the life 
of her father during the Civil War. When Union Soldiers were about to 
hang him to a large tree in front of the Arnold home, she pleaded with 
the soldiers to spare her father. The officer in charge had a daughter 
of her age and seeing the child’s distress gave orders to the soldiers to 
take the rope from around his neck. She was educated in the schools of 
that time and at the time of her death was the only living member of 
the class who graduated with her from Christian College at Columbia. 

John and Finis Arnold, nephews of Polly Arnold Jackman, together 
with her two sons, Mark and John Jackman, went to California in the 
gold rush in 1849. Finis and Mark Jackman returned to Missouri, Mark 
by Cape Horn and Finis overland. John Arnold and John Jackman re- 
mained in California. Finis Arnold was in Doniphan’s Mexican War ex- 
pedition in 1846, in Company G from Howard County. 

Flavius Joseph McClure during the first administration of igi 
Cleveland was an internal revenue officer. At one time he owne prop 
erty that included Hast Sedalia, known as the MeClure Addition. 

William Vane McClure was educated in the public schools we a ae 
and graduated from the Be See each ata oe a eee 
at the Central Business College. en he w f A BAA Gh eedalia 
private secretary to the president of the First ae geen Ae 
nd then to its Receiver, and served in such capacity ; 
ae until the family Oe a aa pe a eae rye 

vice-president o Oe MENS a My : q 
vo a area nae the railroad company, his duties covering Indian 
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Territory, and occupied that position when he was appointed Clerk of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of Oklahoma on 
May 1, 1920, and continued in that office until March 1, 1941, ever efficient 
and faithful. At the time of said appointment he was given a leave of 
absence by the railroad for one year with all usual privileges during such 
period. 


The Eastern District of Oklahoma at that time embraced what is now 
the Northern and Eastern Districts with the exception of Osage and 
Pawnee counties. During his term of office as Clerk he not only effi- 
ciently supervised and conducted said office but also aided in the matter 
of the enforcement of the Frazier-Lemke Act for farm rehabilitation and 
was one of the most efficient United States District Court clerks in the 
United States. During the period of over 20 years as clerk of said Court 
for the Eastern District, he won the esteem and appreciation not only 
of the members of the bar but also of all parties having business with 
the court. That clerk’s office has existed for over 50 years, and many 
and various persons have filled it, but at no time in its history has there 
been a more distinguished and efficient public servant in such office. 


On June 10, 1903 he was married to Lillian McCombs (born at Fort 
Smith, Ark., August 23, 1885), who was a grand-daughter of Col. Thomas 
Marcum and his wife, Kittie F. Riddle, and who was the daughter of 
Judge Jason G. McCombs, formerly from Sentatobia, Miss., and his wife, 
then of Sallisaw, Indian Territory. Besides his wife, William Vane Mc- 
Clure is survived by two children, Lillian Flavia, born June 26, 1904, and 
married to Andrew J. Durfey of Tulsa, Oklahoma, to whom has come one 
daughter, Lillian Kittie, born December 15, 1927; and Kittie Marcum, 
born October 8, 1905, married to Edward H. Glascock, of Seminole, Okla- 
homa, to whom has come one son, Edward H., Jr., born July 15, 1928. 


Competent, considerate, courteous, efficient and faithful officially and 
otherwise, and devoted to his wife and children, and a fine citizen, he 
will be so remembered. 

Durant, Oklahoma. R. L. WittraMs. 


GEORGE HILARY DUNKLIN 
1855-1914 


George Hilary Dunklin, son of William Alexander Turner Dunklin, 
who was the son of James Dunklin by his wife, Martha Law, and who 
was born December 25, 1813 in Laurens District, South Carolina, and who 
came to Greenville, Alabama with his family and there later married 
Mary Herbert Cook, daughter of Philip Cook by his wife, Ellen Hamp- 
ton! Herbert, an aunt of Hilary Abner Herbert.2 

Said James Dunklin3 by a former wife, deceased, Martha Irby, had a 
ee Irby Dunklin, who remained in South Carolina with his mother’s 
amily. 

William Alexander Turner Dunklin and his wife, Mary Herbert Cook, 
during their married life for a short while were domiciled in Covington 
Sounty, Alabama, but returning to Greenville there resided until they 


12nd or 3rd Cousin of General Wade Hampton. 


* Member of Congress from Mar. 4, 1875 to Mar. 3, 1893, and Secretary of the 
Navy in cabinet of President Cleveland, 1893-1897. 


: 3 Greenville, S. C., News, Sunday, Aug. 11, 1940; Owen’s Dictionary of Alabama 
Biography; History of Butler County, Alabama, by Little, p. 79; Greenville, Ala., 
Advocate, Feb. 1819. 
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moved to Texas after the Civil War an 
County, Texas. As to the names and age 


George Hilary Dunklin married Laura Fredonia Bryan at Dallas, 
Texas, May 3, 1887, and resided at Atlanta, Texas, where he engaged in 
business until in January, 1889, and then with his cousin, Andrew Carlow, at 
Spiro, Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory, to which point in the following 
Summer he removed his family, consisting of his wife and five young sons, 
all born at Atlanta, Texas, and as to their names, ages, etc., see footnote 5. 


The business prospered and in 1904 he acquired his partner’s interest 


and it expanded until it became one of the largest mercantile enterprises 
in eastern Oklahoma. 


d settled at Douglasville in Cass 
S of their children see footnote 4. 


His forbears had followed the frontier from South Carolina into Geor- 
gia and Alabama and from Alabama to Texas and to the last great Indian 
reservation he proceeded and aided not only in the development of busi- 
ness enterprises but also in the organization of churches and schools 
and community advancement and in the erection of a new state with county 
and municipal governments, and died on March 6, 1914. 


The expanding business was then carried on by his sons under the 
organization of Dunklin Brothers, at first under the leadership of the 
oldest brother, James Philip, who was married on July 5, 1922 to Miss 
Mildred Wigley of Mulberry, Arkansas. He having served overseas in 
World War I, during such absence of 18 months the business was oper- 
ated under leadership of the next oldest brother, Irby Dunklin. When 
the brother returned from war service he resumed such leadership but 
was cut off from life’s endeavors by death on January 5, 1923. 


Irby Dunklin, who had married Ruth Ann Hailey of Hickory, Missis- 
sippi, May 28, 1917, again grasped the leadership in said business. To this 
marriage came four sons.® 

The Dunklin brothers, after the death of their father had acquired 
cotton oil mills at Fort Smith, Pine Bluff, and Morrilton, Arkansas, and 
control of the Spiro State Bank, and operated many cotton gins. Irby 
Dunklin removed with his family to Pine Bluff, Arkansas in the course 
of the operation of the business. 

William Bryan Dunklin married Lucy Gay Neely at Charleston, Missis- 
sippi, who have two daughters, Laura and Louise. He closed out the 
mercantile business, but the bank and cotton gins remain in operation. 

Andrew Carlow Dunklin married Louise Pitts of Russellville, Arkansas, 
June 19, 1918, and to this marriage came one daughter, Dorothy, and 
resides at Fort Smith, and gives attention to the cotton oil mill. 

The brothers cooperate and aid in carrying on as the conditions and 
necessity of business require. 


Durant, Oklahoma. R. L. Wittiams. 


ili ; bert 
4Sons: James Philip, Nov. 21, 1842; Walter Edward, Feb. 5, 1845; Her 
Cook, Nov. 20, 1849; George Hilary, Jan. 23, 1855 (died Mar. 6, 1914); Irby, 
Sept. 11, 18574; Watt, Sept. 13, 1860. Daughters: Margery Ann, Oct. 10, 1847; 
Ella Caroline, Apr. 2, 1852; Abigail Wathen, Feb. 11, 1863. : é 

4District Judge, Tarrant County, Ft. Worth, Texas from 1896 to 1908 an 
member of the Fifth Civil Court of Appeals, sitting at Ft. Worth, from 1908 to 1940, 
during last term Chief Justice. ‘ 
Wisin Philip, Oct. 27, 1888 (died Jan. 25, 1923); Irby, Oct. 17, 1889; 
William Bryan, June 29, 1892; Andrew Carlow, Sept. 7, 1894; George Hilary, Aug. 
died July 9, 1902). ; ¥¥ 
2: Moa thle now in the military service of his country ; James Philip, not 
eligible for military service on account of defective eyes; William Hailey (R.O.T.C.) ; 
and Louis Miles. 
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WILLIAM HENRY McDONALD 
1855-1930 


William Henry McDonald, born in Marion County, Alabama, on Octo- 
ber 24, 1855, came with his father’s family to a farm near Tupelo, Missis- 
sippi, when a small boy and in 1878 with his father, A. S. McDonald, and 
wife, and other members of the family, migrated to the Choctaw Nation 
in the Indian Territory and settled on a farm at Cameron, near the Ar- 
kansas line and now located in LeFlore County, Oklahoma. 


He and Mattie Eubanks, who was born in Atkins, Arkansas, January 
25, 1865, were united in marriage at Fort Smith, Arkansas, January 19, 
1884. To this union came 7 children, 4 boys and 3 girls, two of whom 
died in infancy. At the time of his death at Sallisaw, Oklahoma, on 
April 13, 1930, where he was buried, he was survived by his wife, Mattie 
Eubanks McDonald and 4 children. His children, a daughter, (1) Icie Mc- 
Donald, single, born January 19, 1884, and died May 16, 1903; (2) Maymie 
Matthews, born Oct. 13, 1886, and died Nov. 17, 1932, was the wife of 
W. A. Matthews and left the following children: Two sons, Mack and 
James Matthews; (3) J. Edmund McDonald, born Oct. 26, 1888, now of 
Kansas City, Missouri, 414 Dierks Building, married Fannie Watts and to 
them came the following children, 2 sons, W. H. and Jesse McDonald; 
(4) James L. McDonald, born March 12, 1890, united in marriage with 
Willie Crutchfield and both reside at Norman, Oklahoma, and have the fol- 
lowing children: Two sons, Logan and Arch McDonald and one daughter, 
Jean McDonald; (5) Grace Reager, born May 26, 1892, whose first hus- 
band was W. L. Huggins and whose second husband was Max Reager 
and by the first husband had two children, a son and daughter, Hud and 
Mary Huggins. (6 and 7) William Henry McDonald and his wife had 
twin sons born in 1896 and both died in infancy at Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
His father was married twice, but we have been unable to get the Christian 
or maiden name of either of his wives. He had three full brothers, J. A. 
McDonald and C, M. McDonald and A. G. McDonald of Sallisaw, Oklahoma, 
and one half-brother, Burnie McDonald of Owasso, Oklahoma and two full 
sisters, Mrs. Lou Porter of Berkley, California and Mrs. B. C. Covey of 
Fort Smith, Arkansas and three half-sisters, Mrs. Alex Ritter, Los Angeles, 
eee: Mrs. J. D. O’Kelly of Pittsburg, Oklahoma, and Mrs. Virginia 

oyte. 


After farming in what is now LeFlore County and clerking at a store 
in Fort Smith, Arkansas, he moved to Cameron, Oklahoma, and entered 
into business for himself and after 5 years moved to Sallisaw on July 
4, 1892, establishing there one of the first business firms in Sallisaw, 
Cherokee Nation, now in Sequoyah County, Oklahoma, a short period after 
the construction of the railroad from Coffeyville, Kansas, through Wagoner 
and Sallisaw to Fort Smith, Arkansas, and there opened a general mer- 
chandise store and by careful, diligent and conscientious business methods, 
prospered, eventually massed to what, in that period, was a small for- 
tune. He started there his business career in a small building, sleep- 
ing in the back of his store, guarding the surplus funds of his friends 
and patrons with courage bearing hardships of a frontier life. Material 
success crowned his efforts, out of which grew the McDonald Mercantile 
Company and the bank, a hub around which centered the business of 
Sequoyah County. The depression and disaster to farmer, merchant and 
banker, which started in that section of the State in 1920 on account of 
successive crop failures, brought about reverses and disastrous years to 
all involved, Rugged honesty and determination to save the institutions 
in which he was interested revealed a_ spirit of loyalty, integrity and 
sacrifice. He put up all he had in an attempt to overcome the adverse 
tide. A devout church man, a Charter Member and Elder in the Pres- 
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byterian Church, which he generously supported. He was preceded in death 
by his father and mother, his sister, Clementine, his brothers, Dr. J. A. Mc- 
Donald and A. G. McDonald and his half-sister, Virginia Boyte and was 
survived by his wife who died April 17, 1942 and who was buried by his 
side in the cemetery at Sallisaw, and survived by his daughter, Mrs. Maymie 
Matthews of Sallisaw, J. Edmund McDonald, Kansas City, Mo. 414 Dierks 
Building, James L. McDonald of Norman, Oklahoma, Mrs. Grace Reager 
of Sallisaw, his brother, C. M. McDonald of Sallisaw, his sisters, Mrs. Lou 
Porter of Berkley, California, Mrs. B. C. Covey of Fort Smith, Arkansas 
and 2 half-sisters, Mrs. Alex Ritter, Los Angeles, California, Mrs. J. D. 
O’Kelly, Pittsburg, Oklahoma, and a half-brother, Burnie McDonald of 
Owasso, Oklahoma.1 ; 
In 1905 he organized The Merchants Bank of Sallisaw, one of the 
oldest banks in that part of Oklahoma, which was later by him converted 
into the First National Bank of Sallisaw. By reason of close association 
with all local affairs and the confidence of the public in his integrity, 
it enjoyed the full confidence of the surrounding country. But on account 
of the boll-weevil repeatedly destroying the cotton crops in the Arkansas 
Valley, its principal crop, the bank was ultimately placed in the hands 
of a receiver. During the several years occasioned by repeated failure 
of the cotton crop, he placed his resources at the disposal of the bank 
to protect the depositors and when he was overtaken by age he parted 
with life’s accumulations to protect those whose confidence he had en- 
joyed and whose faith in his honesty and integrity was fully preserved. 
He lived nearly 40 years in that community, established an enviable 
reputation as an honest and efficient business man and a fine citizen 
and a good man, a member and elder of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Sallisaw and one of its principal supporters and affiliated with the 
Democrat Party—he will long be remembered and the memory of his fine 
character will long be treasured in that community. 
Durant, Oklahoma. R. L. WitxiaMs. 


JAMES FRANCIS OWENS 
1878—1942 


James Francis Owens was born April 1, 1878, in Aurora, Illinois, the 
eldest of 10 children. His parents were Hugh and Sarah Jane Crane Owens. 
Both his parents were born in Northern {freland, where the relatives of 
his father are yet prominent—some as professors and deans in Dublin Uni- 
versity, others as officers in the army, and others as business men. Hugh 
Owens came to Aurora, Illinois, when he was seventeen, a lad fairly well 
educated, active minded, and seriously intent upon carving a place for him- 
self in his newly adopted country. Sarah Crane, who later became his wife 
and the mother of their boy Jack, immigrated from Ireland with her parents 
when she was but seven, Other Crane children were born into the home after 
the family’s arrival in America, until in time Sarah was the eldest of four- 
teen children. Compelled to work hard from early childhood, she had little 
opportunity to acquire more than a practical education, but she was eel 
tional, idealistic, and extremely industrious. When she and Hugh Owen 
were married, they settled in Illinois, but when their first child, Jack, was 
a year old they moved to Wilson areagle ipeeey where they located on an 
- nd half miles south o anute. i , 
i REO lame Ne eas was 17 he took his savings of eighty-five ee 
and entered the Kansas State Normal, at Emporia. At the end of hen biates 
he was examined for a teacher, passed, and secured a third-grade certi ee 
Then he found a school and began to teach. For the next eight years 


1 Democrat-American, Sallisaw, Oklahoma, April 18, 1930, and Sequoyah County 
Democrat, Oct. 25, 1927. 
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alternated between teaching and attending school. He presently became 
principal of a small town system, and divided time between the Normal and 
the State University. , 

This was followed by a year as a newspaper reporter on the Tola Daily 
Register, after which, in 1905 he entered the utilities field by becoming mana- 
ger of the Baldwin, Kansas Gas Company. 

For several years following he was connected with various gas com- 
panies, during which time, in 1907, he mariied Miss Bessie Cloyd Turner of 
Wagoner, Okla. Mrs. Owens died in 1938 and is buried in Rose Hill Ceme- 
tery, Oklahoma City. 

In 1910 Owens joined the Muskogee Gas and Electric Company, which 
shortly thereafter was added as a holding of the Oklahoma Gas & Electric 
Company. He served the company in various executive capacities in Enid, El 
Reno and Yukon, and in 1918, when the Byllesby Engineer & Management 
Corporation consolidated its properties, he came to Oklahoma City as Vice 
President and General Manager of the Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company. 
It was with that organization that he made his outstanding record. In 1931 
he was named President, and in January, 1942, he was advanced to Chairman 
of the Board. Under his leadership the Company expanded from the original 
26 Oklahoma communities served to 245 cities and towns in Oklahoma and 
Arkansas. 

During his 23 years in the presidency of his company, James Francis 
Owens generously served the civic interests of his city and state, while also 
rendering distinguished service to the entire electric industry. 

“Work hard and learn to find your enjoyment in your work,” was a@ 
motto he recommended and practiced. Few business leaders with the re- 
sponsibilities of extensive operations were more active in civic and com- 
munity affairs. 

In Muskogee he managed the first Red Cross war campaign and served 
as state chairman of the Red Cross roll call in 1919. 

His wide activities in leadership in Oklahoma City brought him the 
nomination as Oklahoma City’s “Most Useful Citizen” in 1932. He served as 
president of the Rotary Club in Muskogee and later in Oklahoma City. He 
was president for three years of the Oklahoma City Chamber of Commerce, 
and also president of the State Chamber of Commerce, and in recent years 
was prominent in the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, serving as a director and 
vice president at the time of his death. 

He was the first president of the Oklahoma City Community Chest and 
for many years a member of its executive board. He was president from 
1919 to 1923 of the Oklahoma Public Health Association. 

In 1933 he was named vice president of the Texas-Oklahoma division 
advisory board of the NRA and served on the national emergency council 
for Oklahoma of the NRA. 

His leadership was not confined to Oklahoma. His record soon sent him 
into national affairs and in 1932 he was elected president of the National 
Hlectric Light Association, the first Oklahoma man to be so honored by his 
national association of utilities. He was named a director of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce in 1933, and continued to be prominently 
identified with that organization, serving as a director and a vice president 
at the time of his death. 

Largely through his efforts, the Federal Livestock Bank was established 
in Oklahoma City. His work with farm youths won him honorary member- 
ship in the 4-H clubs of America and the Future Farmers of America. 

He was a member of the board of directors of the Public Utility Engi- 
neering and Service Corporation, Chicago, a director of the Prudential Fire 
Insurance Company of Oklahoma City, and a member of the board of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for Oklahoma. 

He retired in 1942 from the active responsibilities of the presidency of 


Oklahoma Gas and Electric Company and was elected chairman of the board 
of directors. 
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His club memberships included the Oklahoma Club, Bankers’ Club of 
New York, Oklahoma City Golf and Country Club, Gibbons Dinner Club, 
Men’s Dinner Club, Tulsa Club, Lotus Club, Knights of Columbus and 
Knights of St. Gregory, 

A Catholic, he was a member of the board of trustees of Our Lady of 
Perpetual Help cathedral. He was a Democrat, but never held public office. 

On May 19, 1941, Mr. Owens was married to Mrs: Forrest Maynard of 
eae California, formerly of Shawnee, Okla., member of a pioneer state 
amily. 

James Francis Owens died on February 20, 1942, at the age of 63. In 
addition to his wife, who lives at the family home, 6512 Hillcrest Avenue, 
he is survived by the three children of his first marriage, Miss Betty June 
Owens, now a student at Marymount College, Tarrytown-on-the-Hudson, 
N. Y.; Lieut. Hugh F. Owens, U.S.N., New Orleans, and Lieut. James Francis 
Owens, Jr., Camp Beauregard, Alexandria, La.; by two step-daughters, Miss 
Donna and Miss Marna Maynard, and by six brothers, Dr, J. M. Owens, Dr. 
P. H. Owens, Dr. H. H. Owens, and C. V. Owens, all of Kansas City, Mo.; T. 
L. Owens, Tulsa, and J. B. Owens, Neodesha, Kans. and three sisters, Mrs. 
A. W. Baumgardner, Kansas City; Mrs. Homer P. Campbell, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and Mrs. J. P. McNally, Los Angeles.1 

1Sources of information include Judge R. M. Rainey, Mr. Streeter Flynn, the 
Oklahoma City Times, and Oklahoma Leaders by Rex Harlow. 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma H. P. HoweEtse. 


HENRY VERNON FOSTER 
1875-1939 


H. V. (Henry Vernon) Foster was born in Westerly, Rhode Island, 
“which was also the birthplace of his father,’ September 6, 1875. 

The Foster family traces its lineage back to early colonial pioneers. 
The emigrating ancestor was John Foster, who in company with Roger 
Conant and others came from England to America prior to 1649, settling 
first in Weymouth and later in Salem, Massachusetts, The parents of 
H. V. Foster were Henry Foster and Gertrude BH. Daniels Foster. 

The elder Foster was engaged in the banking business in New England 
until 1882 when, caught in the tide of enthusiasm for migration to the 
middle west, he removed to Independence, Kansas, where he was Presi- 
dent of the Citizens National Bank from 1891 until 1894. During the 
period from 1882 to 1894 he was also interested in cattle dealing and 
pastured some of his herds on the Osage Indian Reservation, A few small 
oil wells having been brought in around Neodesha, Kansas, he became 
interested in the industry, and his contact with the Osage Reservation 
turned his mind in that direction and caused him to conceive the idea of 
acquiring an oil lease from the Osage Indians covering the entire Reser- 
vation—a total of about 1,300,000 acres, and secured the lease from the 
Tribe, but at the time of his death negotiations for its approval were still 
pending before the United States Department of Interior. By ae pal 
of the Department the lease was taken out in the name of his brother, 

i ter. ; / 
sagen aan Foster (known to his friends and business np ce 
as “H. V.”), received his early schooling at Independence, FOnane, pee 
prepared for college at the Westtown Boarding School Sn ale tna 
Society of Friends at Westtown, Pennsylvania, and from t ye eee 
to University College in London, ee erate fea sds Hai 

i ing in 1894. During the suc r ; 
Petia See ee at Columbia University. His work He an spac 
began in Wisconsin in 1897 IES Papeete ia ve Leh pers strane 2 fa 
jects. Henry Foster, his father, having dl Sebeteyt ‘geen 

or himself and other members of the Foster family, 
ican Oe oil and gas business, and particularly in the lease on the 
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Osage Nation granted by the Tribe to his father and subsequently com- 
pleted in the name of his uncle, Edwin B. Foster. : 

In 1896 the Phoenix Oil Company, controlled by Edwin B. Foster and 
the Etate of Henry Foster, was formed and took an assignment of the 
lease on the Osage Nation. Development of the lease followed, and in 
June, 1900, the Osage Oil Company was formed and took by assignment 
a portion of the lease from the Phoenix Oil Company. Early in 1902 both 
companies assigned their rights to the Indian Territory Tluminating Oil 
Company, recently formed, and practically the same stockholders and in- 
terests which had been identified with the lease since its inception re- 
mained identified with the new company. 

Henry V. Foster had become Treasurer of the Phoenix Oil Company 
and, in 1899, became Treasurer of the Osage Oil Company. When these 
two companies were consolidated in 1902 to form the Indian Territory 
Illuminating Oil Company, the increase in his duties brought about his 
removal to Bartlesville, Oklahoma. In 1903 he was elected to the presi- 
dency of the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company and served as 
such for thirty-two years, or until May, 1935, when he resigned to devote 
his entire time to his wholly owned interests. It was during his presi- 
dency of the Indian Territory Illuminating Oil Company that that Company 
opened up the Seminole area and also brought in the Oklahoma City field. 
Under his guidance the Company was one of the small group which ini- 
tiated and contended for the principle of conservation. 

For many years Henry V. Foster was President of the Union National 
Bank, Bartlesville, Oklahoma, and at the time of his death was Chairman 
of the Board. He was also President of the Foster Petroleum Corpora- 
tion and its subsidiary companies and at the time of his death was Chair- 
man of the Board of that Company. 

He was never a “lease trader” but was fundamentally, because of his 
temperament, an explorer for and developer of natural resources. His 
own individually owned interests became rather extensive and in 1924 
the Foster Petroleum Corporation was formed and took over his and other 
holdings in exchange for stock in that Company. 

Many clubs from Bartlesville to the eastern coast claimed Henry V. 
Foster as a member: Among them, the Tulsa Club, the Oklahoma Club, 
the Hillcrest Country Club of Bartlesville (of which he was a charter 
member), the Kansas City Club, the Illinois Athletic Association, the Lotus 
Club of New York City, the National Republican Club, the Westchester- 
Biltmore Country Club of Rye, New York, and various other golf and 
country clubs. Fraternally, he was affiliated with the Masonic Order, 
which conferred upon him the thirty-second degree. He was a member 
of the Royal Arch Masons, Indian Consistory, Ancient Accepted Scottish 
Rite, and Akdar Temple, Ancient Arabian Order of Nobles of the Mystic 
Shrine, and also a member of the Society of Friends. 

Typically an “out-doors’” man, his chief and greatest recreational 
pleasures consisted of hunting and fishing, either with a companion or a 
group of friends. He could sit by an Osage stream and “still-fish” for 
crappie and perch as contentedly and with as much pleasure as when ae 
was catching the “big-uns” of New England’s coast. 

His philanthropies were without a press agent. They predominantly 
took the form of assistance, on an individual basis, to his fellow human 
beings. Many young men owe their education and their present success- 
ful position in life to his direct financial aid and his interest in their 
welfare. No worthy person ever went to him in distress and came away 
empty-handed. Innately democratic in thought and action, he never lost 
the common touch and above all other pleasures, enjoyed the simple things 
of life, and personal relationships and associations with the ordinary man. 

On May 1, 1907, at Chicago, Illinois, H. V. Foster married Marie M. 
Dahlgren, daughter of Carl John Victor Dahlgren and Mary Charlotte 
(Sierks) Dahlgren. They became the parents of two daughters, Ruth 
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Daniels Foster and Marie Dahlgren Foster. His wife and both daughters 
survive him. 

On September 22, 1928, Ruth Daniels Foster was married to Charles 
W. Doornbos and they now have two living children. They reside at 
Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 
On June 14, 1933, Marie Dahlgren Foster was married to John Miller 
Kane. They now have two living children and reside at Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, 

In addition, Mr. Foster has one living sister, Miss Annie G. Foster, 
of New York City. 

On June 6, 1939, H. V. Foster died in Los Angeles, California, and 
interment was at Bartlesville, Oklahoma. 


Bartlesville, Oklahoma. —D. P. Kmian. 
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MINUTES OF THE MEETING OF THE BOARD 
OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
OKLAHOMA HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


October 29, 1942. 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society was held in the Historical Building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, October 29, 1942, with Judge Robert L. Williams, Presi- 
dent, presiding. 

The Secretary called the roll and the following members were show 
to be present: Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, Dr. 
Emma Hstill-Harbour, Gen. Charles F. Barrett, Mr. Jim Biggerstaif, Hon. 
George L. Bowman, Judge Harry Campbell, Dr. E. E. Dale, Dr. Grant 
Foreman, Hon. Thomas J. Harrison, Judge Robert A. Heiner, Mrs. Frank 
Korn, Mrs. Blanche Lucas, Hon. J. B. Milam, Mr. H. L. Muldrow, Judge 
Baxter Taylor, Mrs. John R. Williams, and Mr. James W. Moffitt, the 
Secretary. 

The following members were excused on account of being unavoidably 
absent: Gen. William S. Key, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Dr. James H. Gard- 
ner, Col. A. N. Leecraft, and Judge John B. Meserve. 

The minutes of the Board meeting held July 23, 1942, being presented 
upon motion, duly seconded, the reading of same was dispensed with sub- 
ject to consideration at a subsequent meeting. 

The President presented the certified photostatic copy of a joint Cer- 
tificate from the Circuit and Chancery Court at Manchester, Coffee County, 
Tennessee, dated September 3, 1895, licensing George S. (George Samuel) 
Ramsey to practice law in all the courts of law and equity in the said 
State of Tennessee, and also a certified photostatic copy of order of the 
County Court of the same date and at same place, stating “That he (George 
S. Ramsey) is a citizen of Coffee County, Tennessee, the age of twenty- 
one years old, and of good moral character,’ same being a required pre- 
liminary for admission to the bar, the executor of his will having pre- 
sented these photostatic copies, same were received with thanks and 
expression of appreciation therefor and ordered to be preserved in the 
archives of the Historical Society in the George Samuel Ramsey papers, 
and on motion of Judge Doyle, duly seconded and carried, a vote of 
thanks for same was extended to the executor. 

Mrs. Korn moved that a vote of thanks and an expression of appre- 
ciation be extended to Judge Doyle, then in attendance as a Member of 
the Board, on account of his long service for the Historical Society. Mo- 
tion was seconded and unanimously carried. 

The President delivered to the board a copy in longhand of the Diary 
of the late Rev. J. T. Peery, presented by his daughter, Mrs. Mary Peery 
Whitaker, 3521 Wabash Avenue, Kansas City, Missouri, to be placed in the 
archives of the Historical Society with the Peery papers and on motion 
duly made and seconded same was accepted and filed with an expression 
of appreciation and thanks, and further on motion duly seconded and 
unanimously carried, the said Mrs. Mary Peery Whitaker was made an 
honorary life member of the Oklahoma Historical Society. 

_ The President presented to the Historical Society, an old horn spoon 
which formerly belonged to Jim Tims, who was a negro slave in the 
Choctaw country in Mississippi and as such was brought in the 1830’s by 
his Choctaw master, John McIntosh, to the Choctaw Nation in the Indian 
Territory, where he lived long after emancipation as a fine negro citizen 
and Choctaw freedman, and same was accepted to be appropriately pre- 
served. Also at the same time the President presented a cannon ball 
that was recently found in the ruins of old Fort Washita, which evidently 
had been there ever since it was occupied prior to the Civil War by an 
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artillery battery under command of Braxton Bragg then an office e 
United States Army (afterwards a General of ihe Confederate Sees 
America), and also a wooden instrument which was customarily used by 
the Indians in hunting squirrels in lieu of the modern way with a gun 
and powder and ball; and also a stair-round from the hotel where Gen- 
eral Hlisworth was killed in the Civil War which had formerly been the 
property of John W. Flenner, transmitted to the President by Mrs. J. W. 
Flenner of Muskogee, Oklahoma for the Oklahoma Historical Society, all 
of which was accepted to become a part of its collections to be preserved 
im appropriate places in the Historical Building of the Historical Society 
of Oklahoma and all of same were accepted with appreciation and thanks. 
The Secretary was instructed to appropriately express thanks and appre- 
ciation to Mrs. A. C. Risner of Durant, Oklahoma on account of the Jim 
Tims horn spoon and to Mrs. John W. Flenner of Muskogee, Oklahoma on 
account of the stair-round from the said hotel, and to Mrs. Lula O. Austin 
of Durant, Oklahoma for the wooden instrument used by the Indians in 
hunting squirrels, and to ben F. Pinson of Durant, Oklahoma on account 
of the cannon ball. 

The President made a verbal report as to the Robert M. Jones Ceme- 
tery, the same having been visited by him and Hon. William Parrish, a 
Member of the Legislature from Bryan County, and Walter H. Attaway, 
a Member of the Society who is a member of the appropriate committee 
relating to said place, with the further statement that tentative plans 
had been made for Hon. Bayliss Irby, a Member of the Legislature from 
Choctaw County, with said Walter Attaway of Bennington, Oklahoma, to 
visit this place again for inspection on Sunday, November 8, 1942 and 
that H. M. Cook who had been looking after the cemetery known as the 
Rose Hill place was to be with them on that inspection. 

Dr. Grant Foreman having brought up the matter as to the Whipple 
papers, it was moved, seconded and carried as follows:— 

That whereas, at the meeting of the Board of Directors of this, the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, on October 29, 1942, 

The President read a letter from Dr. Grant Foreman relating to the 

papers, diaries, etc. of Lt. A. W. Whipple who made a survey for a 

railroad from Fort Smith, Arkansas to the Pacific Coast, and after 

considering same, 

Hon. George L. Bowman moved that the Board request Dr. Grant Fore- 

man to continue communication with the grandchildren of Lt. A. W. 

Whipple relative to securing said collection for the Oklahoma His- 

torical Society and the placing of same for safe keeping in one of 

our fire proof vaults in our fire proof building and that the same be 
catalogued and indexed for reference and examination if received from 
them. Motion was seconded and carried. 

And Dr. Foreman verbally reports that he had further communicated 
with the grandchildren or heirs therein referred to and they had stated 
to him that with the consent of the other heirs the collection of papers 
of the late Lt. A. W. Whipple (a distinguished officer on the part of the 
United States in the Civil War), that our proposition would probably be 
agreed to and it was then moved and seconded that Dr. Foreman be re- 
quested to carry on the appropriate communications to the end that said 
collection which relates to the survey made from Ft. Smith west as to 
the location of an east and west continental railroad as well as other 
papers, may be received and kept in a fire proof vault in the fire proof 
historical building, and that all may be calendared and indexed for appro- 
priate reference and examination and reasonably kept in such safe and 
acceptable place for such ee at. D oaaioney any reasonable require- 

be complied with by our board. 
i stare facies Taylor, Bek special committee, reported as to the busts 
of the Governors of Oklahoma by Jenkins and was continued as said com- 
mittee with the understanding that the Society would accept them tem- 
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porarily as custodian but to be without any responsibility other than as 
such temporary custodian without compensation and without any liability, 
such motion having been made and seconded was passed. 

Judge Robert A. Hefner called attention to the presence of three rep- 
resentatives of the ’89ers Association, who made a statement as to exhibits 
heretofore placed with former representatives of the Society, including a 
collection of early day pictures, scenes, etc. and a manuscript from the 
Samuel Crocker collection. The matter was deferred for consideration at 
a subsequent meeting when a complete list of same with inventory that 
particular presentation may be made and authorization for same to be 
placed with and housed by the Historical Society in its building and the 
President and the Secretary of the Historical Society were authorized to 
consummate such agreement as deemed proper by them. 

On motion, between $1000.00 and $1200.00, not to exceed $1200.00, of 
the private funds of the Society were frozen and set aside for the acquire- 
ment of appropriate flag cases for the preservation of the flags already 
in hand and flags to be later acquired, including flag trophies that Okla- 
homa troops may bring back from foreign shores and our own land dur- 
ing World War II. The motion was duly made and seconded that the 
President be authorized to invest said sum of as much as $1200.00 in 
United States Bonds, to be utilized therefrom as soon as the glass and 
material for such cases could be utilized under reasonable cost and rules 
of priority. The motion as seconded was unanimously carried. 

On motion, Judge Thomas H. Doyle was requested to revise an article 
heretofore prepared by him as to the life, work and necrology of the late 
Judge Henry M. Furman and submit the same to the Editorial Board for 
early publication in The Chronicles. Motion was seconded and unanimously 
carried. 

Mrs. Anna B. Korn, having presented a miniature of Mrs. Lorena 
Cruce Norris, daughter of the late Governor Lee Cruce, which on motion 
was duly accepted with appreciation and thanks, was requested to pre- 
pare an appropriate article relative thereto for submission to the Editorial 
Board for publication in an early issue of The Chronicles. Said motion was 
seconded and carried. 

On motion, seconded and carried, Mrs. Korn was appointed as a special 
committee to endeavor to secure miniatures of the wives of the Governors 
of Oklahoma, and the Governors of Oklahoma Territory. 

Mr. H. L. Muldrow presented to the Society for its library the follow- 
ing books: 

(1) The Baltimore Conference of Grand Masters, by Arthur Francis Pimbley. 

(2) Constitution, Treaties and Laws of the Chickasaw Nation, 1867; and 

(3) The Chickasaw Nation, A Short Sketch of a Noble People, by James H. 

Malone of Memphis, Tennessee. 

On motion duly made and seconded and carried, same were accepted 
with appreciation and thanks extended to the donor, who was present. 

Mrs. John R. Williams presented (1) a map of the old Oklahoma Ter- 
ritory, 1891, and (2) also of the old Indian Territory, showing the differ- 
ent Indian Nations or Tribes and their locations. On motion duly second- 
ed and carried same were accepted to be appropriately placed in the 
archives of the Society and thanks then and there expressed to the donor, 
who was present, 

The question of the necessary repair of old maps in the custody and 
archives of the Historical Society arose and on motion duly made and 
seconded such repair was authorized and a committee of three was ap- 
pointed, to-wit: (1) H. L. Muldrow, chairman, (2) Mrs. Emma Estill-Har- 
bour, and (3) J. W. Moffitt, Secretary, but the amount of the expenditure 
therefore, in order to vouchsafe that same comes within the available 
budget and funds for such purpose, before such expenditure, to be ap- 
proved by the President. 

The question of the damage to the base boards on the first floor of 
the Historical Building was considered and on motion duly seconded the 
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President and Secretary were authorized to take i 
Board of Affairs that this condition may be syeeaily Stat Shea 

As to the condition of the Fort Gibson buildings, an inspection had 
recently been made by Dr. Foreman, Hon. Thomas J. Harrison and other 
members of the committee and roof leaks were found which made re- 
pairs immediately necessary and on account of lack of funds for such 
specific purposes, Thomas J. Harrison, a Member of our Board, offered 
to contribute and expend not to exceed $25.00 for such repairs and his 
generous offer was accepted with thanks and appreciation and he was 
accordingly authorized to have such repairs made. 

The matter of the annual meeting of the Oklahoma Historical Society 
for 1943 was discussed, which has a 50th anniversary to occur in May, 
1948, and to be appropriately held it would be essential for it to be at 
the same time ot a meeting of the State Press Association. The matter 
was discussed with a Member of its Board, Mr. Jim Biggerstaff, then 
present, it was thought advisable to continue this matter until the January, 
1943 meeting, as on account of the World War conditions and priorities 
as to travel and the use of cars and rubber tires would be necessary to 
be considered, and the probability being that such meeting might nec- 
‘essarily be deferred until a later year, the matter was continued for fur- 
ther consideration at the January, 1943 meeting of the Board. 

Mr. Jim Biggerstaff reported on the exhibit book for use by visitors, 
stating that ten thousand, 16-page folders would cost approximately $225. 
The matter was continued until after the convening of the Legislature in 
1943, and the committee with Mr. Biggerstaff as chairman was continued. 

The budget for the Historical Society for the next biennium including 
the need for improvement in the lighting system of the Historical Build- 
ing and other necessary and pressing repairs was presented, after which 
the budget officer was requested to submit in writing suggestions as to 
all the matters discussed with him at this conference. 

The matter of preserving historic places in Oklahoma was considered 
and a special committee to make study as to such places and make sug- 
gestions relative thereto was appointed, to-wit: J. B. Milam, Mrs. Emma 
Estill-Harbour and Mrs. Blanche Lucas. It was suggested that new his- 
toric places might be before us on account of World War II. The new 
Army Camps from which World War II soldiers having been trained and 
go forth, may become proper for consideration, and the work of this com- 
mittee is not only to consider the historic places pressing upon our mem- 
ories from the past but also historic places that may be now in contem- 

lation. 

: The question of flags of a historic nature pertaining to World War I 
and World War II, as well as those pertaining to the Civil War and the 
Indian Wars and the Mexican Wars and the War of the Revolution, was 
to go to the respective committees whose duties related directly or in- 
cidentally thereto, to consider the matter so it could be discussed and 
passed on later. 

Hon. J. B. Milam presented before the Board the question of asking the 
Legislature to impound the royalty derived from the oil wells on the 
Historical Building grounds in a fund to be used solely and exclusively 
for repair and permanent betterments of the Historical Building. On 
motion duly seconded the suggestion was approved with the instruction 
that a proper memorial be presented to the legislature for such segrega- 
tion of said fund and its authorization and ae i for such uses. The 
motion was seconded and unanimously carried. P 

Dr. E. E. Dale presented an autographed copy of his books as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Cow Country, : 
and autographed Baba of monographs and pamphlets as follows: 


(2) The Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association. 
(3) The Cow Country in Transition. 
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(4) The Speech of the Frontier. 

(5) A manuscript of “The Cheyenne-Arapaho Country.” 

Motion was seconded and carried that each and all of the same be accepted 
with appreciation and thanks expressed and tendered to Dr. Dale in per- 
son who was present. 

The Board expressed its appreciation for the attendance of WwW. L. 
Blessing and Mrs. Florence Pigg, members of the Pottawatomie Historical 
Society, both of Shawnee, the former, W. L. Blessing, a Member of the 
original Board of the Industrial Commission at the time of its creation 
and organization in 1915, and the latter, the widow of the late Dr. Pigs 

Mr. H. L. Muldrow, chairman of the Membership Committee, made a 
verbal report and the committee was further continued. 

Mr. H. L. Muldrow moved with a second which was duly carried, that 
the President be authorized to grant Secretary J. W. Moffitt, as necessity 
arises, a leave of absence to enter the Military Service of his country 
and to take appropriate action during the absence of and until the next 
regular meeting of the Board as to his place that it may be temporarily 
filled according to the necessity of the occasion. 

Hon. J. B. Milam reported on the centennial celebration of the Indian 
Mission at Oaks, Oklahoma, which was also attended by one or two other 
members of the Board. 

Mrs. John H, Wright and Mrs. Hubert Ambrister, representatives of 
the Art Renaissance Club of Oklahoma City, were present officially to 
make inquiry as to result of the decision of the Board in regard to the 
paintings of the Club now in the Historical Building. The President ex- 
plained to them that under the decision of the Kay County Free Fair vs. 
Martin, 122 Pac, 2nd, 303, the Historical Society could not continue to 
hold them, except in case the title was completely vested in the Historical 
Society. 

The following list of applicants for Membership was submitted and 
read: 

Annual: James Anderson, Kansas City, Missouri; Dr. Frank Balyeat, 
Norman; Mrs. P. C. Bolger, Poteau; H. P. Daugherty, Claremore; Mrs. 
O. O. Dawson, Wayne; Dr. Thomas E, Dixon, Mooreland; Joseph S. Ewing, 
Norman; H. I. Faulkner, Spiro; Edgar Fenton, Oklahoma City; Mark L. 
Goodwin, San Antonio, Texas; Herman S. Gurley, Blackwell; O. BE. Hatcher, 
Stroud; Wade H, James, Tulsa; E. N. Jones, Ada; Clifford W. Kelley, 
Chattanooga; Mrs. L. P. Lawrence, Britton; L. C. Lindsay, Norman; Lester 
Lloyd, Oklahoma City; Miss Julia Mattson, Grand Forks, North Dakota; 
Lamar Moore, Winslow, Arizona; Mrs. C. W. Nichols, Ardmore; Rey. Roy 
T. Nunn, Tecumseh; Earl Boyd Pierce, Muskogee; J. W. Price, Humboldt, — 
Tennessee; Floyd V. Studer, Amarillo, Texas; G. K. Taylor, Oklahoma 
City; Dr. E. W. Thornton, Shawnee; Mrs. W. L. Thurston, Wewoka; Pres- 
ton C. West, Lexington, Kentucky. 

On motion duly made and seconded, same were received as Members 
in the class as shown in said list. 

The artist, Mr. Boris B. Gordon of Washington, D. C., was introduced 
to the Board. 


The Board also extended its best greetings and thanks to Mrs. Jim 
Biggerstaft for being present in attendance with her husband who is a 
Member of the Board, 

The Indian artist, Mr. Carl Swazey, was introduced and gave explana- 
tion as to his collection of Indian paintings. 

Upon motion of Hon, George L. Bowman the meeting stood adjourned 
subject to call. 

—Robert L. Williams, 


James W. Moffitt, President. 
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